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This  report  discusses  enlisted  force  management  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
undertook  this  review  because  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  a  balanced  and  ready  enlisted 
force  underscores  the  need  for  efficient  and  effective  management  of  these  resources, 
particularlj'  as  the  services  transition  to  smaller  forces.  Specifically,  the  report  covers  how 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  (1)  manage  the  size  and  composition  of  their  enlisted  forces,  (2)  plan 
for  enlisted  force  reductions,  and  (3)  comply  with  enlisted  force  management  requirements. 

Please  contact  me  at  (202)  275-3990  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
report.  Major  contributors  to  this  report  are  listed  in  appendix  IV. 


Paul  L.  Jones 
Director,  Defense  Force 
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Executive  Summary 


Purpose 


Direct  costs  for  enlisted  personnel,  who  comprise  over  85  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  active-duty  military  force,  account  for  one-sixth  of  the  annual 
defense  budget.  The  high  cost  of  maintaining  a  balanced  and  ready 
enlisted  force  underscores  the  need  for  efficient  and  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  resources,  particularly  as  the  services  transition  to 
smaller  forces.  The  Conference  Committee  on  Department  of  Defense 
(dod)  authorizations  expressed  its  concerns  regarding  this  issue  during 
its  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year  1990  defense  authorization  legisla¬ 
tion,  particularly  its  concerns  related  to  undermanned  units  occurring  as 
a  result  of  a  reduction  in  forces. 

In  view  of  budgetary  pressures,  potential  troop  reductions  resulting 
from  the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  negotiations,  and  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  Eastern  Europe,  gao  reviewed  dod’s  enlisted  force  manage¬ 
ment.  GAO’s  objectives  were  to  review  how  the  services  (1)  manage  the 
size  and  composition  of  their  enlisted  forces,  (2)  are  planning  for 
enlisted  force  reductions,  and  (3)  comply  with  pod  requirements  for 
enlisted  force  management.  Because  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  did  not 
maintain  historical  records  of  key  enlisted  force  management  data  sub¬ 
mitted  to  DOD,  GAO  only  reviewed  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 


Background 


Enlisted  force  management  generally  involves  developing  short-range 
and  long-range  plans  and  policies  for  ensuring  the  appropriate  mix  of 
experience  and  expertise  to  fill  approved  manpower  spaces,  dod  gui¬ 
dance  requires  that  the  services  establish  and  maintain  an  er  isted  per¬ 
sonnel  management  system.  It  further  requires  that  the  services  submit, 
as  part  of  their  program  i-eview  submissions,  tables  arraying  the 
planned  grade  and  years  of  service  distribution  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
for  a  7-year  pe*  lOd  and  tables  showing  the  gains,  losses,  and  promotions 
planned  to  achieve  these  targets.  These  tables  are  known  as  program 
objective  forces,  dod  guidance  also  includes  a  number  of  constraints  on 
the  grade  and  experience  composition  of  the  program  objective  force. 


Results  in  Brief 


The  Air  Force  and  Army  use  a  variety  of  tools  to  manag,e  the  size  and 
composition  of  their  enlisted  forces,  including  accessions,  promotions, 
and  retention.  Their  most  readily  used  tool  is  adjusting  the  number  of 
new  recruits.  However,  in  anticipation  of  significantly  larger  future 
force  reductions,  both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  have  been  developing 
plans  to  expand  the  range  of  tools  available  to  include  controlling  I’een- 
listment  levels  and  ngntening  the  enforcement  of  standards. 
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In  the  fall  of  1989,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  began  forming  long-range 
plans  to  examine  the  impact  of  various  force  reduction  levels  on  the 
enlisted  force.  Air  Force  planners  have  been  analyzing  the  potential 
impact  of  enlisted  force  reductions  by  fiscal  year  1993  or  1 995  of 
135,000  to  151,500  below  the  fiscal  year  1989  level.  Army  planners 
have  been  analyzing  the  impacts  of  a  130,000-reduction  by  fiscal  year 
1994  below  the  fiscal  year  1990  amended  budget  level.  The  service 
enlisted  force  planning  targets  required  by  DOD  evolved  dviring  the  1970s 
and  1980s  from  a  long-term  goal  to  a  short-term  projection;  they  are  also 
subject  to  frequent  adjustments  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  anticipated 
force  profile. 

Tl\e  Air  Force  and  Aritiy  generally  complied  with  most  DOD  enlisted 
force  management  requirements  during  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989. 
However,  gao  found  that  both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  exceeded  the 
planning  target  for  enlisted  career  personnel  with  more  than  4  years  of 
service.  The  increased  number  of  career  personnel  is  a  measiu-e  of  the 
growiitg  enlisted  seniority,  gao  found  that  although  dod  has  attempted 
to  constrain  this  growth  by  reducing  serv’ce  budgets  through  the  budget 
review  process,  dod  has  not  established  criteria  for  identifying  the  level 
of  seniority  needed. 


GAO’s  Analysis 


How  the  Services  Manage 
Their  Enlisted  Forces 


GAO  examined  data  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989.  In  the  last  3  of 
these  4  yeai's,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  faced  funding  constraints  and 
reductions  in  force  size.  To  meet  these  constraints,  the  services  reduced 
tlie  number  of  personnel  reei’uited  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  accelerated 
the  release  of  members  already  sclteduled  to  leave  the  service.  The  ser¬ 
vices  used  these  tools  because  these  actions  can  be  implemented  quickly 
and  are  less  disi'uptive  to  those  members  already  in  the  enlisted  force. 


Although  these  tools  have  permitted  the  services  to  absorb  funding  and 
force  size  reductions  in  the  past  3  years  tlu'  Air  Force  and  Army  recog¬ 
nize  that  managing  possible  future  force  reductions  of  greater  size  will 
require  a  wider  range  of  force  management  tools,  sucli  as  setting  reen- 
li'^fmrr.t  target'^,  retraining  in  ocenpaticas  vvitli  .shortages,  and 
incre  asing  enforcement  of  standards.  They  anticipate  focusing  more 
attention  on  managing  the  career  force  in  the  future. 
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Planning  Targets  Became 
Short-Term  Goals 


The  services’  enlisted  force  planning  targets  developed  in  the  1970s 
were  considered  stable,  long-term  goals,  However,  during  *he  1980s,  the 
military  pay  raises  improved  retention.  This  drove  the  services  beyond 
their  planning  targets  as  more  personnel  wanted  to  remain  in  the  service 
and  the  services  allowed  them  to  remain.  The  planning  targets  of  the 
1980s  changed  to  a  more  short-term  goal,  actjusted  frequently  to  reflect 
projections  of  the  actual  force  levels  based  on  historic  retention  pat¬ 
terns.  The  result  of  this  evolution  is  that  the  target  was  ac^usted  to 
bring  it  closer  to  the  projected  profile  rather  than  making  policy  and 
program  changes  to  bring  the  profile  closer  to  the  ideal  target. 


Services  Generally 
Complied  With  Guidance, 
but  Exceeded  Career  Force 
Targets 


GAO  found  that  although  the  services  generally  met  most  of  dod’s 
enlisted  force  management  requirements,  neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the 
Army  met  the  dod  constraint  to  restrict  the  number  of  personnel  with 
more  than  4  years  of  service  to  the  level  established  in  their  planned 
targets.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  exceeded  its  planning  targets  by 
4,369  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  the  Army  exceeded  its  planning 
targets  by  18,071  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1989. 


To  determine  the  cost  of  the  disparity  between  the  planned  and  actual 
enlisted  force  personnel  levels,  Gao  adjusted  the  planning  targets  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  force  levels  in  the  Air  Force  and  Army  in  fiscal  year 
1989  were  5,061  less  than  the  planned  levels  at  the  time  the  targets 
were  established,  gao  calculated  that  fiscal  year  1989  personnel  costs 
exceeded  the  planned  cost  by  a  total  of  $73.9  million,  $41 .4  million  for 
the  Air  Force  and  $32.5  million  for  the  Army. 


Recent  Long-Range 
Planning  Efforts 


Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  have  been  analyzing  the  long-range 
impact  of  changes  in  enlisted  personnel  management.  Air  Force  efforts 
have  been  two-fold.  First,  in  late  1988,  the  Air  Force  began  developing  a 
proposal  for  some  policy  changes  to  the  management  of  its  enlisted 
force.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  planned  to  manage  seniority  in  terms 
of  longevity  and  grades.  Second,  beginning  in  September  1989,  the  Air 
Force  began  analyzing  various  reduced  end-strength  scenarios  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  planned  enlisted  force  ix)licy  changes  needed  to 
accomplish  the  reductions.  For  example,  an  end-strength  reduction  of 
1  fi1 .500  migl  it  reqiuro  the  use  of  new  tools  sn  -h  as  3epui\.Mons  based  or, 
the  revised  maximum  number  of  years  members  may  serve  at  grades 
lC-4  through  lC-9  and  constraints  on  rcenlistinents  in  spe-  Ities  with 
surpluses. 
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Similarly,  the  Army’s  long-range  planning  efforts  related  to  possible 
force  reductions  began  in  late  19^.  The  Army  personnel  community  has 
been  analyzing  strength  reductions  related  to  the  Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  negotiations  since  November  1988.  More  recently,  due  to  the 
political  changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed 
the  services  to  reduce  their  budgets.  Accordingly,  Army  personnel  plan¬ 
ners  have  been  conducting  additional  analyses  on  the  long-range  impact 
of  further  force  reductions. 


Recent  DOD  Efforts  to 
Control  Growth  in 
Seniority 


In  the  last  three  budget  reviews,  the  dod  Comptroller  has  challenged  the 
growth  of  enlisted  seniority  in  service  budget  requests.  For  example,  the 
Comptroller  reduced  the  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1991  budget  request  by 
$36.3  million  based  on  disapproved  planned  seniority  growth.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  DOD  has  focused  its  attention  on  managing  enlisted  seniority  in 
recent  force  management  guidance.  However,  it  has  not  established  cri¬ 
teria  to  determine  the  level  of  seniority  needed  to  meet  manpower 
requirements,  given  funding  and  force  level  constraints.  Instead,  it  has 
designated  the  level  in  the  approved  budget  as  the  baseline  for  man¬ 
aging  enlisted  seniority.  Witlrout  criteria  for  determining  the  level  of 
enlisted  seniority  needed,  dod  may  be  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  its 
efforts  to  manage  enlisted  seniority. 


Recommendations 


To  improve  the  management  of  enlisted  pei'sonnel  and  reduce  unplanned 
personnel  costs,  GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

require  the  use  of  the  planning  targets  as  more  stable,  long-term  targets, 
require  the  services  to  manage  their  enlisted  personnel  more  closely  to 
the  planning  targets,  particularly  with  regard  to  career  force  limitatior 
and  provide  written  justification  to  support  deviatio!\s,  and 
develop  guidance  on  determining  the  level  of  seniority  needed  each 
enlisted  grade. 


Agency  Comments 


dod  generally  concurred  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  in  this 
report.  ix)d  indicated  that  it  plans  to  revise  its  enlisted  i^ersonnel  man¬ 
agement  guidance  and  require  the  services  to  develop  long-range  per 
sonnel  management  objectives  in  such  areas  as  grade  structure,  career 
content,  and  promotions. 
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For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Air  Force’s  and  the  Army’s  military  pay 
requests  for  enlisted  personnel  were  $13.2  billion  and  $17.5  billion, 
respectively.  Direct  costs  for  enlisted  personnel,  who  comprise  over  85 
percent  of  total  U.S.  active-duty  military  forces,  account  for  one-sixth  of 
the  annual  defense  budget.  Current  budgetary  pressures,  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  a  possible  mqjor  arms  control  agreement  point  to 
the  likelihood  of  a  reduced  military  force  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
high  cost  of  maintaining  a  balanced  and  ready  enlisted  force  under¬ 
scores  the  need  for  efficient  and  effective  management  of  its  size  and 
composition. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  dod  authorizations  expressed  its  concern 
on  the  issue  of  troop  reductions  in  its  report  on  (he  fiscal  year  1990 
defense  authorization  bill.  The  Committee  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  necessary  manpower  achustments,  but  also  to  prevent  a 
return  to  the  substantially  utidermanned  units  of  the  late  1970s. 

Current  and  projected  cuts  in  the  military  services’  personnel  accounts 
have  already  prompted  some  force  redttctions  ht  fiscal  year  1990,  the 
Air  Force  plans  to  cut  enlisted  accessions  by  about  18,000  and  seek 
about  5,000  volunteers  for  early  release  to  cut  end  strength  by  about 
23,000.  The  Army  plans  to  cut  active  end  strength  by  ttbout  20,000 
soldiers.  'Fo  accomplish  this  decrease,  the  Army  plans  to  reduce  enlisted 
accessions  by  18,600  and  accelerate  involuntary  releases  of  "non- 
piogressive"'  enlisted  soldiers.  As  of  August  1990,  the  Air  Force  plans 
reductions  of  13,484  enlisted  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  the 
Army  plans  reductions  of  14,973  enlisted  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
While  t  he  Department  of  Defense  (IX)D)  has  not  yet  approved  force 
reductions  beyond  fiscal  year  1991,  Air  Force  planners  have  boon  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  potential  impacts  of  enlisted  force  reductions  by  fiscal  year 
1993  or  1995  of  135,000  to  151,500  below  the  fiscal  year  1989  level. 
Army  planners  have  been  analyzing  the  anpact  of  a  130,000-reduction 
by  fiscal  year  1994  below  ihc  fiscal  year  1990  amended  budget  level. 

The  process  of  managing  large  reductions  in  enlisted  strength  presei^ts 
several  potential  problems.  First,  cutting  personnel  funding  without 
ntaking  programmatic  changes  in  force  structure  may  lead  to  under juan- 
ning.  Second,  absorbing  end  strength  cut  s  primarily  by  reducing  acce.s- 
sions  can  lead  to  fitture  shortages  of  experienced  personnel,  raise  t  he 


’This  tonn  refers  to  soldiers  who  do  not  luiH’t  Anny  stiuidards  for  i>ro(;ivssion  in  the  arras  of 
training,  promotion,  and  ivtontion.  This  term  inchulos  the  ratrgories  of  nonprodnrrr  and 
nonporformer. 
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average  grade  level  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  reduced  force,  and  drive 
up  long-term  retirement  costs.  Third,  according  to  uod  officials,  sepa¬ 
rating  large  numbers  of  enlisted  persoj\nel  over  a  short  period  of  time 
may  daix\pen  morale  and  make  military  service  a  less  attractive  option 
to  what  is  already  a  shrinking  pool  of  eligible  recruits. 


In  the  late  1960.s,  military  personnel  planners  began  to  recognise  inade¬ 
quacies  resulUttg  from  what  was  then  a  free-flow  personnel  syst  em,  i.o., 
with  uncontrolled  rcenlistments  and  a  lack  of  career  force  objectives. 
Tl\ey  recogtiized  that  while  the  system  was  providing  the  number  of 
people  needed,  it  was  not  necessarily  ensuring  that  the  right  kinds  of 
people  in  llte  right  grades  and  occupations  would  be  available. 

As  a  result  of  tlm  recommendations  of  the  Special  House  Subcommittee 
on  Palliated  Ihomotion  Policy  Peview,  in  early  1968  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (asD)  init.iat.od  a  study  aimed  at  developing  a  sys¬ 
tematic  procedure  for  reviewing  au<l  assessing  annual  service  budget 
submissions  for  the  top-six  enlisted  grades  (K-'l  through  E-9).  That 
effort,  called  the  Top-Six  Study,  concluded  that  the  long-range  solution 
to  enlisted  force  management  problems  hinged  on  a  specification  of  per¬ 
sonnel  management  objectives  th.'t  considered  both  immediate  opera¬ 
tional  needs  and  future  force  renewal  considorations.- 

In  December  1968,  osp  issued  a  memorandum  containing  enlisted  force 
nuiuagemont  guidance  to  the  services.  The  guidance  prescribed  long- 
range  .systems  aim.d  at  assisting  the  .services  in  attaining  enlisted  man¬ 
agement  goals,  providing,  a  basis  upon  which  each  service  could  justify 
top-six  grade  requests,  aud  providing  osd  with  a  procedure  to  review 
and  assess  them. 

In  October  1974,  IX)D  Directive  1904.20  establisiied  a  '•  s  .xanent  for 
each  of  the  services  to  develop  enlisted  personnel  maiu  gomeul  sy.siems. 
'I'he  intent  of  this  directive  was  to  increase  the  services’  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  correct  personnel  imbalances  and  avoid  the  distortions  of 
"peaks”  (excesses)  and  "valleys"  (sboriages)  in  the  grade  and  years  of 


ri\i“  uiiluiiry  pci-sonm'I  systom  isossoiuinlly  a  closed  system,  witlt  i\o  Interiil  enny  exeeja  for  :i  rein, 
v.-ly  M\mll  mimlk'i'  of  prior  servuv  poi'soimel  rtH'i\terii)('.  netive  duly  Tins  meaits  that  pei.soimel 
Uiniii’i's  iiiust  not  only  etmsider  thr  foiw  nmfs  of  today,  but  also  the  foive  needs  of  the  lutunv 
heiefore.  for  ihe  force  to  be  capable  of  rcm-.viiii.';  itself,  accessions  must  be  snffieie.a.  yiven  e.xiKvte,! 
.’teniion  piuierns.  to  ensure  that  enousb  trained  caiwr  iH'rsoimol  will  exist  to  meei  the  lony  term 
:arfin(!  needs  of  the  .wi  vuv. 
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service  distribution  of  career  enlisted  personnel.  Tluvse  pei-sonnel  iinbal- 
ai\ce.s  can  result  from  changes  in  requii'emenis  as  well  as  change.s  in  t  he 
recruiting  and  retention  environments. 

A  key  provision  of  Doo  Directive  1304.20  requires  each  service  to 
develop  an  objective  fori-c  profile,  a  target  distribution  by  year.s  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  pay  grade  for  each  occupational  grouping  in  llio  force  and  for 
the  enlisted  force  a.s  a  wliole.  The  objective  force  profile  was  to  serve  as 
tlie  basis  for  ser'.'ice  force  managomoiu  actions  and  policies  aimed  at 
achieving  it. 


hi  1077,  we  issued  a  report  on  enlisted  force  nianageiaent  tlmt  cited 
large  differences  between  program  objective  force  (pok)  profiles  and  the 
enlisted  pervsonncl  levels,  the  need  lor  improvement  in  osn’s  capability  to 
review  service  enlisted  personnel  management  pi  tins,  and  the  lack  of 
ways  to  mca.sure  live  eifoctivoness  of  roi'S  on  a  co.st -benefit  basis." 

The  current  dod  Directive  1301.20,  dated  December  10,  1984.  and 
Instruction  1300.14,  dated  January  20,  1085,  provide  the  fundamental 
guidance  to  the  military  services  on  the  policies,  procedures,  and 
reporting  requirements  for  managing  enlisted  personnel.  Th.is  guidance 
specifies  the  objectives  and  requirements  for  an  enlisted  personnel  mun- 
agemont  system  and  an  enlisted  personnel  management  plan. 

The  directive  sets  constraints  on  the  pay-grade  mix  and  career  content 
(personnel  with  more  than  4  year.s  of  service)  of  the  enlisted  force  and 
establishes  broad  goals  related  to  reeruitmeiu,  efficient  use  of  pei'sonnel, 
career  progression,  force  renewal,  and  specially  balance. 


The  instruction  establishes  specific  requirements  for  an  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  managomonl  plan.  This  plan  is  to  incorporate  long-range  per¬ 
sonnel  goals  into  the  enlisted  personnel  management  system  and  is  to 
contain  a  7-yv:ar  pof  profile  and  supporting  analysis  on  the  cost,  method¬ 
ology.  and  feasibility  of  transitioning  to  successive  objei'tive  forces.  The 
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instruction  requires  the  services  to  submit  i>oi'S  to  osu  with  every  pro- 
gran\  objective  memormuium  (1»om)  submission.^  These  plans  and  I’ots 
pro\ude  osd  \vitl\  tlio  means  to  monitor  the  progiess  of  tlic  military  ser¬ 
vices  towiu'd  meeting  the  olyectives  of  the  enlistecl  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  sy.stem. 


Since  1987,  dod  has  considered  several  altcrnative.s  to  revi.sing  existing 
departmental  gtudance.  'I'he  altcrnative.s  have  focused  on  devisii^g  a 
stai\dardl2ed  approach  for  controlling  the  combination  of  career  and 
first-term  pcnsonnol  in  the  services’  enlisted  forces  and  managing  mili¬ 
tary  rednetiotis.  A  Kebruary  1089  memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defease  to  the  service  secretaries  directed  each  service  to 
develop  the  necessary  framework  for  explaming  increases  in  enlisted 
experience  profiles  on  the  basis  of  cost-  mid  combat-effectiveness  and  to 
justify  elianges  in  grade  plans  based  on  manpower  requirements.  It  also 
directed  the  Assi.stant.  Secret  ary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
Personnel  to  develop  a  .similar  framework  to  snppiemoiii  service  eoneiu- 
sions.  An  August  24, 1980,  memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Fort:e  Management  and  Per.somiel  provided 
that  framework.  Finally,  osi)  provided  broad  guidelines  to  the  services 
on  managing  miUtary  reductions  in  a  January  22.  1990,  memorandum 
lYom  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Objectives,  Scope,  and 
Methodology 


nocau.se  of  the  potential  troop  reductions  resulting  from  a  major  arms 
control  agreement  as  well  as  other  changes  in  the  world  political  arena, 
we  examined  the  ,serviee.s’  management  of  their  enlisted  forces.  Our 
objectives  were  to  review  how  the  services  (1)  manage  the  .si/.e  and  eom- 
liosition  of  their  enlisted  forces,  (2)  are  idanning  for  enlisted  force 
reductions  for  each  service,  and  (3)  comply  wit.li  dod  requiremonts  for 
enlistod  force  managemeiU. 


Because  Navy  officials  did  not  maintain  not' data  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  and  Marine  Coi'ps  officials  did  not  maintain  rot  data  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1989,  we  limiteil  our  review  to  the  Air  l'’orce  and  the 
Army.  We  interviewed  key  Air  Force  and  Army  officials  to  identify  the 
functions  of  the  principai  offices  iiivoivcd  in  enlisted  i>ersonnel  plan¬ 
ning,  managemem,  and  reporting.  To  determine  llie  extent  of  long-term 
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planning  for  force  reductions,  we  interviewed  and  obtained  documenta¬ 
tion  from  Air  Force  and  Army  officials  involved  with  modeling  force 
reduction  scenarios. 

To  assess  compliance  with  dod  guidance,  we  reviewed  service  enlisted 
personnel  management  plans,  compared  program  objective  force  profiles 
to  enlisted  end  strength,  and  interviewed  officials  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and  Pereonnel. 

We  limited  our  assessment  of  the  Army  to  fiscal  years  1986, 1988,  and 
1989  because  the  Army  did  not  maintain  pof  data  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
We  also  obtained  seiwice  data  on  accessions,  losses,  retention,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  time-in-service  objectives  and  compared  these  planning  figures 
to  actual  figures.  Because  the  dod  guidance  only  applies  to  service  per¬ 
sonnel  planning  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond  and  actual  data 
through  fiscal  year  1989,  we  limited  our  evaluation  to  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989. 

To  determine  the  cost  of  the  disparity  between  the  planned  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  distribution  and  actual  distribution,  we  first  a^usted  the  planned 
levels  to  reflect  the  fact  that  actual  fiscal  year  1989  force  levels  in  the 
Air  Force  and  Army  were  5,061  less  than  planned.  Using  the  most  recent 
military  actuarial  model  data  available,  we  then  applied  a  monetary  cost 
to  each  enlisted  grade  and  year-of-service  level  based  on  annual  regular 
military  compen;  atiov  (basic  pay  plus  allowances)  and  an  estimate  of 
current  military  retirement  cost.  This  value  was  then  multiplied  with 
the  number  of  personnel  at  each  grade  and  year-of-service  category  to 
calculate  the  total  expense  of  both  the  adjusted  planned  and  actual  dis¬ 
tributions.  This  procedure  was  done  separately  for  the  two  services. 

We  conducted  our  review  from  July  1989  through  August  1990  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditiiig  standards. 
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The  Air  Force  and  Army  enlisted  personnel  management  systems  are 
dynamic  processes  that  involve  several  organizational  components. 

They  are  linked  to  the  determination  of  the  number  and  types  of  jobs 
re<iuired  to  perfonn  the  service  missions.  They  also  comprise  several 
analytical  steps,  including  the  use  of  computer  models.  The  Air  Force  is 
currently  planning  some  changes  to  its  personnel  management  process. 

Both  services  use  their  systems  to  manage  their  enlisted  forces  to  satisfy 
force  structure  manpower  requiremeiits.  A  key  component  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  is  the  development  of  long-range  planning  targets  (program  objec¬ 
tive  forces).  Appendixes  I  and  II  describe,  respectively,  how  Air  Force 
and  Army  manpower  requirements  and  personnel  plans  are  determined. 


Force  Management 
Tools 


Force  management  tools  fall  into  four  categories:  accessions,  promo¬ 
tions,  retention,  and  retraining.  A  key  consideration  in  selecting  an 
option  is  the  amount  of  disruption  it  could  impose  on  those  already  in 
the  force.  During  the  past  3  years,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  have  relied 
primarily  on  reduced  accessions  to  manage  their  force  levels. 


Accessions  primary  objective  of  accessions  management  is  to  meet  current  year 

requirements  by  recruiting  new  personnel  to  staff  a  high  quality  force. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  first  consideration  is  to  maintain  approved  end 
strength,  thereby  meeting  readiness  needs.  Accessions  must  be  based  on 
projected  losses,  force  size  changes  from  the  previous  year,  training 
capabilities,  and  costs.  When  reductions  are  necessary.  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel  planners  prefer  to  accomplish  them  through  reduced  yearly 
accessions  and  voluntary  early  release  programs  because  these  actions 
minimize  the  disruptive  impact  on  those  currently  in  the  force. 

According  to  Army  officials,  the  Army  currently  has  requirements  for 
more  noncommissioned  officers  than  it  has  in  the  actual  force.  The  dif- 
lerence  between  noncommissioned  officer  requirements  and  the  actual 
personnel  level  will  be  reduced  as  noncommissioned  officer  require¬ 
ments  decline.  Army  personnel  planners  would  reduce  accessions  until 
the  revised  noncommissioned  officer  requirement  equaled  the  number  in 
the  current  force. 


Promotions  Promotions  are  used  to  fill  vacancies  in  leaderslup/supervisory  positions 

with  competent  and  experienced  ^  ersonnel  and  provide  a  source  of 
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motivation  for  personnel.  A  basic  Air  Force  premise  of  enlisted  promo¬ 
tions,  for  which  the  Army  has  no  equivalent,  is  equal  selection  opportu¬ 
nity  across  occupational  sixicialties.  For  each  promotion  cycle,  the 
selection  opportunity  for  all  specialties  is  based  on  the  total  number  of 
enlisted  promotions  divided  by  the  total  number  of  personnel  eligible  for 
promotion  to  that  grade.  The  Air  Force  makes  an  exception  to  its  equal 
promotion  opportunity  policy.  In  critical  specialties  with  chronic 
shortages,  promotion  rates  to  grades  E-5  to  E-7  are  1.2  times  the  rate 
established  under  equal  selection  opportunity.  According  to  Air  Force 
officials,  adjustment  in  promotion  policy  as  a  force  management  tool  is 
regarded  as  a  highly  disruptive  action  and  taken  only  when  other 
actions  are  not  sufficient. 

jiA  contrast  to  the  Air  Force  policy  of  equal  selection  opportunity.  Army 
promot’c  .  policy  is  a  key  force  management  tool  because  promotion 
opportunity  can  be  adtjusted  by  occupational  specialty.  Beyond  grade 
E-4,  Army  promotions  are  based  on  vacancies  in  specialties  rather  than 
the  total  force  and  are  controlled  by  adjusting  the  number  of  points 
needed  for  promotion  '  Army  believes  that  this  has  been  a  key  factor 
in  reducing  noncom  /ued  officer  imbalances  at  the  military  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty  lev  ;  fiscal  year  1988,  for  instance,  promotions  into 
the  top  5  grades  v  it  by  22,138  from  the  1987  le’  ?37  percent)  to 
meet  budget  sho  ifu  According  to  press  accounts.  Army  officials 
believe  tha(  «,-m(>tioi.  ’ow-downs  have  a  negative  effect  on  morale  and 
readiness. 


Retention  Ketei»^.v.i, ...  ^  .e  management  tool  that  allows  the  services  to  qualita¬ 

tively  screen  and  retain  the  number  of  trained  personnel  needed  within 
the  career  force.  Retention  must  provide  an  adequate  level  of  senior 
enlisted  noncommissioned  officers  and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the 
accession  level  to  support  the  career  force  over  the  long  term. 

The  primary  tool  for  realigning  Air  Force  noncommi.ssioned  officers 
after  their  first  enlistment  is  the  Career  Airmen  Reenlistment  Reserva¬ 
tion  System.  The  heart  of  the  system  is  the  career  job  ’  '^servation.  Under 
this  system,  each  individual  determined  qualified  to  i\  .ilist  must 
request  a  career  job  reservation  in  his  or  her  specialty  or  apply  for 
retraining  in  another  specialty  •'Tirrently,  27  specialties  (11  percent) 
have  a  constrained  number  ■  ireer  job  reservations;  the  remaining 
specialties  have  an  uncon,*  ed  laimber  of  reservations.  The  Air  Force 
periodically  reviews  the  n, .  iber  of  constrained  career  job  reservations 
and  revises  it  to  meet  changing  requiremer'^s. 
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The  Air  Force  also  uses  the  selective  reeAlistment  bonus  program  to 
realign  noiicommissioned  officers.  This  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  retention  in  critical  career  specialties  with  serious  and  pei*sis- 
tent  shortages  and  high  replacement  costs.  The  need  for  these  bonuses 
may  be  related  to  arduous  duty  conditions,  high  demand  and  salary 
levels  for  the  specialty  in  the  civilian  sector,  or  i-elatively  higit  grade/ 
experience  stmctures  in  the  specialty.  Beginning  in  July  1990,  these 
bonuses,  which  are  controlled  by  available  funding,  applied  to  about  68 
career  specialties  (28  percent).  As  with  the  number  of  constrained 
career  job  reservations,  the  Air  Force  periodically  reviews  and  revises 
the  number  of  career  specialties  v.dth  bonuses  as  needed. 

The  Army’s  retention  criteria  is  delineated  in  regulations  on  enlisted 
retention.  The  Army  has  specific  criteria  for  reenlistment  eligibility  cov¬ 
ering  age,  citizenship,  trainability,  education,  medical  and  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  moral  and  administrative  issues,  and  grade.  Retention  criteria  can 
be  made  more  stringent,  restricting  eligibility  to  rccnlist  and  thereby 
absorb  end  strength  reductions.  For  example,  one  program  is  designed  to 
prevent  soldiers  in  grades  E-5  through  E-9  from  reenlisting  unless  they 
meet  the  performance  standards.  Reenlistments  can  also  be  controlled 
by  more  stringent  enforcement  of  body  weight  standards  for  reenlist¬ 
ment  and  by  reenlistment  restrictions  into  overstrength  specialties. 


Retraining 


Retraining  allows  experienced  personnel  to  move  laterally  between 
occupational  specialties  to  meet  force  structure  requirements  and  to 
attain  a  balanced  force  by  grade  and  specialty.  The  Air  Force  addresses 
skill  imbalances  through  two  retraining  programs:  noncommissioned 
officer  retraining,  which  is  part  of  the  Career  Airmen  Reenlistment  Res¬ 
ervation  System,  and  lateral  training.  In  the  noncommissioned  officer 
retraining  program,  volunteers  are  solicited  from  career  fields  with 
excess  noncommissioned  officers  to  retrain  for  specialties  with 
shortages.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  volunteers,  personnel  arc  directed  to 
retrain.  Involuntary  retraining  is  generally  kept  at  the  grade  level  of  E-5 
or  below,  but  mission  changes  may  require  retraining  at  grades  E-6  and 
E-7  as  well. 

The  lateral  training  program  is  used  for  certain  specialties  that  have  few 
or  no  requirements  at  the  lower  grade  levels.  These  specialties  must  be 
filled  from  other  specialties  by  training  individuals  with  the  requisite 
rank,  aptitude,  qualification  in  specific  feeder  career  fields,  and/or  gen¬ 
eral  experience. 
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The  Army  controls  a  soldier’s  movement  from  one  specialty  to  another 
through  a  process  known  as  reenlistment/reclassification  “in  and  out 
calls”  by  specialty.  The  Army  disseminates  a  list  each  month  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  staffing  level  of  all  specialties  as  to  shortage,  surplus,  or  in 
balance.  A  soldier  in  a  surplus  specialty  can  stdect  a  shortage  specialty 
from  the  list  and  request  to  be  trained  in  the  new  specialty,  provided  the 
soldier  meets  the  qualifications  for  the  new  specialty.  A  soldier  who  is 
not  near  the  end  of  the  enlistment  period  and  desires  training  in  a 
shortage  specialty  may  request  voluntary  reclassification  to  the  new 
specialty  when  the  training  is  available.  On  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  in  a 
surplus  specialty  who  is  near  the  end  of  the  enlistment  period  may  reen¬ 
list  to  be  trained  in  a  shortage  specialty,  and  then  be  reclassified  in  the 
new  specialty. 

In  addition  to  this  general  process  of  retraining  and  reclassification,  the 
Army  has  two  other  programs  to  use  in  balancing  the  enlisted  force.  The 
Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining  program  allows  eligible  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  extend  their  enlistments  to  train  in  critical  shortage  spe¬ 
cialties.  Upon  completion  of  the  retraining,  soldiers  receive  the  selective 
reenlistment  bonus  and  reenlist  into  the  nev/  specialty.  Another  pro¬ 
gram,  FAST  TIiACK,  allows  the  Army  to  identify  soldiers  in  surplus  spe¬ 
cialties  and  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  train  in  shortage  specialties.  In 
fiscal  year  1987,  8,407  enlisted  personnel  were  reclassified  into  new  spe¬ 
cialties.  Of  that  number,  746  were  involuntary  reclassifications.  As  we 
reported  in  1984,'  the  Army  continues  the  practice  of  allowing  first-term 
soldiers  to  reenlist  into  specialties  with  an  overstrength. 


Both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  have  a  series  of  actions,  any  number  or 
combination  of  which  they  can  employ,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
reduction  needed.  The  larger  the  reduction,  the  farther  down  the  list  of 
actions  the  services  must  go  and  the  greater  the  disruptive  impact  of  the 
actions  on  the  enlisted  force. 

When  the  services  are  faced  with  making  a  force  reduction,  personnel 
planners  develop  a  list  of  actions  available  to  accomplish  the  reduction. 
The  list  is  forwarded  for  review  and  approval  through  the  service  chain 
of  command.  In  the  Air  Force,  this  chain  of  command  begins  with  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  who  decides  whether  the  dollar  reduc¬ 
tions  should  come  just  from  the  Military  Personnel  Account  oi'  also  from 

'  Antiy  Could  Do  More  to  Reduce  Imbalances  in  .MilitaiT  Occupational  Specialties,  (GAO/ 
NSIAD-84-20,  Keb.  17.  1384).  ' 
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other  personnel-related  accounts.  This  decision  is  forwarded  to  the  Air 
Force  Board  Stracture^  for  consideration  and,  finally,  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  translates  the  pro¬ 
posed  reductions  into  proposed  personnel  actions.  The  proposed  actions 
are  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  the  Program  Budget  Committee,^  and  the 
Select  Committee,'  and,  finally,  forwarded  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army 
for  approval. 

The  Air  Force’s  force  reduction  actions  are  divided  into  three  levels. 
Level  1  actions  are  the  least  disruptive  to  the  enlisted  force  and  include 
cutting  the  use  of  reservists,  waiving  the  time-in-grade  re^iuirement  for 
retirement,  reducing  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus  pr  jgram,  and 
releasing  personnel  ineligible  for  reenlistment^  early. 

Level  2  actions,  \  iewed  as  being  “highly”  disruptive  to  the  force,  include 
(1)  accelerating  the  release  of  personnel  scheduled  to  separate  within 
the  same  fiscal  year,  (2)  reducing  accessions,  and  (3)  reducing  perma¬ 
nent  change-of-station  moves.  Level  3  actions,  viewed  as  “very  highly” 
disruptive,  include  (1)  accelerating  the  release  of  personnel  scheduled  to 
separate  in  a  later  fiscal  year,  (2)  instituting  a  reduction-in-force,  and 
(3)  freezing  promotions. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Air  Force  had  to  reduce  end  strength  by  30,000 
and  cut  $325  million  by  using  level  1  and  2  options.  End  strength  reduc¬ 
tions  have  generally  been  accomplished  through  reducing  accessions 
because  level  1  actions  are  usually  insufficient  to  achieve  the  needed 


^The  Hoard  Stinctvire  is  made  up  of  the  Air  Force  Council  and  the  Air  Staff  Board.  These  bodies 
review  major  issues  and  programs,  apply  coll(K!tive  judgment,  develop  consensus,  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  They  have  no  decision  authority.  The  Air  Force  Council  membership  is  drawn  from  func¬ 
tional  staff  at  the  Vice  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  level.  The  Council  reports  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  Air  Staff  Hoard  membership  is  drawn  from  functional  staff  at  the  directorate  level.  The 
Board  reports  to  the  Council. 

^The  Progrmn  Budget  Committee  is  chaired  by  the  directors  for  the  Army  budget  and  progi'inn  anal¬ 
ysis  and  evaluatioji  and  consists  of  officials  responsible  for  programming  and  budgeting  in  the 
various  Army  staff  agencies.  The  Committee  oversees  the  programming,  budgeting,  and  execution 
phiuses  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting,  and  Execution  System  and  has  both  a  coordinating 
and  advisory  role. 

■'The  Select  Committee  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  coi«ists  of  heads  of 
Army  staff  agencies  and  selected  other  general  officeis.  The  Committee  helps  senior  leadership 
review,  coordinate,  and  integrate  phmning,  programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  system  actions. 

■’Kecnlistmcnt  ineligibility  criteria  are  specified  in  Air  Force  regulations.  Examples  of  some  of  the 
criteria  are  ( 1 )  denial  of  recnlistment  for  quality  reasoits,  (2)  absence  without  leave,  (3)  training  or 
retraining  refusal,  and  (4)  separation  for  exceeding  body  fat  content  standards. 
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Ltong-Range  Planning 
Capability 


reductions.  This  tool  is  preferred  because  those  currently  in  the  force 
are  not  affected.  Except  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  voluntary  release  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Air  Force  has  not  used  level  3  actions  in  the  last  few  years. 

Factors  outside  the  enlisted  personnel  management  system  can  greatly 
influence  which  options  are  practical  to  use.  For  example,  in  1988,  the 
Intermediate  Range  Nuclear  Forces  treaty  called  for  an  Air  Force  reduc¬ 
tion  of  personnel  in  Europe  associated  with  the  ground  launched  cruise 
missile  program,  to  be  phased  in  over  3  years.  Another  outside  factor  is 
a  budget  constraint  on  end  strength  and  dollars.  To  meet  fiscal  year 
1989  budget  constraints,  the  Air  Force  took  the  primary  actions  of 
reduced  accessions  and  early  releases. 

The  Army’s  force  reduction  actions  are  divided  into  two  categories,  one 
for  qualitative  reductions  and  one  for  quantitative  reductions.  The  qual¬ 
itative  reductions  include  (1)  enh  cement  of  reenlistment  eligibility 
standards  in  terms  of  performance,  education,  and  medical  and  physical 
fitness,  (2)  commander’s  bar  to  reenlistment,  (3)  qualitative  manage¬ 
ment  program,  (4)  at^justment  of  reenlistment  ineligibility  criteria,  and 
(5)  adjustment  of  grade  E-5/E-6  promotion  requirements.  The  quantita¬ 
tive  reductions  include  (1)  accession  cuts,  (2)  waiver  of  remaining  ser¬ 
vice  obligations,  (3)  early  transition  programs,  (4)  competitive  retention 
programs,  and  (5)  a  reduction-in-force. 

According  to  Army  officials,  end  strength  and  budget  cuts  imposed  with 
little  lead  time  force  them  to  take  actions  that  are  more  disruptive  to  the 
force,  such  as  early  separations  and  promotion  slow-downs.  Army  offi¬ 
cials  also  stated  that  better  pei*sonnel  planning  can  occur  when  cuts  are 
tied  to  specific  force  structure  changes  and  a  specific  time  frame. 


In  the  last  few  years,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  began  analyzing  long- 
range  scenarios  to  determine  the  effects  of  budget  cuts  and  force  struc¬ 
ture  changes  on  the  enlisted  force,  In  March  1990,  the  Air  Force 
approved  a  new  process  called  the  Total  Objective  Plan  Career  Airmen 
Personnel  90  (IDI'CAPSO)  to  manage  the  size  of  the  enlisted  force  in  terms 
of  longevity  and  grades.  The  Air  Force  has  considered  various  reduced 
end  strengths  and  the  management  tools  needed  to  accomplish  these 
reductions. 
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TOiKAP  90  reduced  the  maximum  number  of  years  a  member  may  serve  at 
some  grades .6  The  Air  Force  also  plans  to  manage  personnel  with  5  to  10 
years  of  service  through  such  actions  as  cai’eer  specialty  reservations, 
selective  reenlistment  bonuses,  and  retraining,  iopcap  9o  entails  devel¬ 
oping  targets  for  each  specialty,  including  reenlistment  targets.  This 
approach  differs  from  the  current  approach  of  constraining  reenlist¬ 
ments  in  specialties  witli  grade  overages  to  a  fair  share’  of  expected 
total  reenlistments  for  the  year.  Another  aspect  of  the  plan  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  promotion  timing/opportunity  objectives  for  each  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  grade.  The  plan  also  establishes  a  minimum  level  of 
accessions  needed  to  meet  career  entry  flows  to  sustain  the  objectives 
while  allowing  for  added  retention  incentives. 

In  mid- 1989,  while  developing  topcapoo,  the  Air  Foi'ce  estimated  that 
the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  negotiations  would  involve  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  8.500  enlisted  pereonnel.  A  strength  reduction  of  that  size 
would  have  been  relatively  easy  to  absorb  through  reduced  accessions, 
and  therefore  did  not  warrant  conducting  long-range  strength  reduction 
scenarios. 

Beginning  in  September  1989,  Air  Force  personnel  planners  began  ana¬ 
lyzing  various  long-range  enlisted  force  scenarios  on  a  frequent 
basis.  They  develoi^d  scenarios  to  analyze  the  potential  impact  of 
reductions  of  135,000  to  151,500  below  the  fiscal  year  1989  level.  In 
addition,  in  November  1989,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  ser¬ 
vices  to  develop  plans  to  reduce  their  budgets  over  tb.c  next  5  years  in 
response  to  the  rapidly  changing  political  situation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Air  F'orce  position  in  the  current  program  objective  memorandum 
review'  is  to  reduce  the  enlisted  force  by  80,000  to  90,000  personnel 
below  the  fiscal  year  1989  level  within  the  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995  time  frame. 

The  Army  personnel  community  has  been  analyzing  strength  reduction 
scenarios  relating  to  the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  negotiations 
since  November  1988  and,  more  recently,  the  political  changes  in 


•'To  maintiiin  a  viable  mixture  of  experience  anti  youth  in  the  force  and  avoid  stagnation  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  sy.stoin,  the  Air  Force  established  higl\  year  tenure  policies,  covering  enlisted  grades  K-4 
tlirough  K-9  and  .sv>ccirymg  the  inaxinitim  nninlx-r  of  yeai-s  a  memlwr  may  serve  based  on  the  grade 
attiiined,  TOI’CAP  90  lowered  the  maximum  nnmbor  of  years  pci-sonncl  may  sci've  at  grade  K-4  from 
20  to  10,  grade  lv-6  froat  23  to  20,  grade  E-7  from  2(5  to  24,  grade  K-8  from  28  to  20,  and  grade  lv9 
from  33  to  30.  There  was  no  change  for  grade  lC-5,  which  is  20  years. 

'  7air  share  is  determined  by  the  miml>or  of  K-5  to  lC-7  authorizations  in  tlic  six'cialty  compared  to  all 
!>,')  to  E-7  antlmrizations  across  all  sj)ociullios. 
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Eastern  Europe.  For  example,  personnel  planners  have  used  enlisted 
force  management  computer  models  to  project  the  impact  of  force  cuts 
on  operating  strength  versus  authorized  strength,  accession  flows,  and 
readiness. 

Personnel  planners  indicated  they  have  briefed  the  Anny  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  mid  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Force  Management  and  Personnel  on  how  reductions  ranging  from 
12,000  to  70,000  personnel  through  1994  will  be  absorbed.  According  to 
Anny  officials,  these  personnel  reduction  plans  will  serve  as  the  Anny 
position  for  the  program  objective  memovandum  review. 
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The  meaning  and  use  of  the  term  program  objective  force  (fof)  has 
chatiged  from  the  1970s  through  the  1980s.  We  found  Utat  the  services 
were  not  fully  complying  with  dod  guidance,  particularly  with  regard  to 
certain  constraints  on  enlisted  force  seniority.  In  the  late  1980s,  osd’s 
review  of  service  budget  requests  included  actions  to  constrain  the 
growth  of  enlisted  seniority.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  hov'ever,  we  found  that 
for  one  measure  of  enlisted  seniority — the  immber  of  personnel  with  4 
or  more  years  of  service  (career  content) — the  Air  Force  exceeded  its 
planning  target  by  4,369  personnel  and  the  Army  by  18,071  personnel. 
We  estiim'ted  that  these  additional  career  personnel  increased  actual 
personnel  costs  by  approximately  $73.9  million  over  the  planned  costs. 


Program  Objective 
Force  Has  Evolved 
Into  a  Moving  Target 


DOD  issued  enlisted  force  management  guidance  in  1974  and  revised  this 
guidance  in  1984  and  1985  in  a  directive  and  an  instniction.  Both  the 
earlier  and  the  current  guidance  are  generally  consistent  with  regard  to 
esUiblishing  enlisted  personnel  management  objectives.  They  specify  the 
minimum  essential  elements  of  a  personnel  management  system  and 
require  the  development  of  an  enlisted  persoi\nel  management  phan 
designed  to  achieve  a  POP.  However,  we  found  that  the  meaning  ai\d  use 
of  the  term  program  objective  force  has  changed  from  the  1970s 
through  the  1980s. 


'I'he  DOD  official  with  oversight  smd  review  responsibility  for  force  man¬ 
agement  targets  said  that  when  the  earlier  version  of  the  guidance  was 
written,  a  pop  meant  a  steady-state'  objective.  During  the  1980s,  the  mil¬ 
itary  pay  raises  improved  retention.  This  drove  the  services  beyond  the 
POP  targets  as  more  personnel  wanted  to  remain  in  the  service  and  the 
services  allowed  them  to  remain,  pop  targets  in  the  1980s  changed  to  a 
more  short-term  goal,  a((jusled  frequently  to  reflect  projections  of  the 
actual  force  levels  based  on  historic  retention  patterns.  In  effect,  the 
actual  force  level  became  the  baseline  the  services  used  to  develop  their 
POPs  based  on  projections  about  pei*sonnel  gains  and  losses.  This 
approach  produced  a  series  of  different  pops  each  year,  rather  than  a 
long-term,  steady-state  goal.  The  result  of  this  evolution  of  the  pop  con¬ 
cept  is  that  the  target  was  adjusted  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  projected 
personnel  profile  rather  than  making  policy  axrd  program  changes  to 
bring  the  profile  closer  to  the  ideal  target. 


'  DOD  enlisted  peisoimel  inanngcineiit  iastmetien  defines  a  steady-.state  ohjwlivo  forte  as  an 
enlisted  iK-nainnel  force  slmcturc  by  grade  iuid  years  of  service  to  achieve  long-term  goals  and  mis¬ 
sions  iutd  has  the  capability  for  orderly  expansion  or  reduction. 
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For  the  1990s,  a  dod  official  said  dod  will  focus  on  a  program  objective 
force  based  on  a  consistent  relationship  between  grade  requirements, 
experience,  and  promotion  timing,  similar  to  the  I’Oi's  of  the  1970s. 

To  Illustrate  the  annua!  fluctuation  in  iw  targets,  we  compared  the  Air 
Force  nets  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  We  converted  the  year-of- 
service  targets  to  percentages  of  the  total  enlisted  POP  levels  to  adjust 
for  the  difference  of  19,611  between  the  total  POh'  strength  levels  in 
these  years.  Figure  3.1  illustrates  the  result  of  this  comparison.  The  fact 
that  the  1989  iw  line  drops  below  and  rises  above  the  1988  top  line  is 
move  indicative  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  current  force  than  a 
long-range  goal  or  a  shift  in  requirements.  Further,  tlie  differeirces  con¬ 
tinue  for  3  to  4  years,  reflecting  more  the  aging  of  the  force  levels 
without  management  intervention  to  lessen  the  peaks  or  valleys.  If  pops 
represented  more  stable,  long-range  goals,  we  believe  that  differences 
from  year  to  year  would  be  relatively  small  and  of  shorter  duration  as 
management  actions  are  taken  to  adjust  to  annual  fluctuations  in  the 
recruiting  and  retention  environments. 


Some  of  the  excess  retention  in  particular  ycars-of-service  groups  can  be 
justified  as  necessary  to  cover  shortages  among  precediitg  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  retention  beyond  that  necessary  to  cover  past  shortages  actually 
creates  future  shortages.  When  the  services  retain  personnel  in  excess  of 
their  objective  force  targets,  they  are  forced  to  bring  in  fewer  recruits  to 
stay  within  their  authorized  end  strength.  Doing  this  contimiou  'cr 
a  number  of  years  can  create  a  valley  that  will  exist  for  a  d- 
more. 

We  compared  the  differences  between  the  years-of-service  objective 
force  targets  and  the  actual  force  level  by  enlisted  grade  for  the  Air 
Foi'ce  and  Army  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  t  he 
pattern  of  past  service  practices.  For  example,  figures  3.2  through  3.11 
illustrate  the  long-term  impact  on  the  enlisted  force  of  the  services’ 
practice  of  expanding  and  contracting  recruiting  to  meet  personnel  level 
constraints.  I'his  practice  has  produced  a  consistent  pattern  of  peaks 
and  valleys  lasting  from  9  to  16  years  across  enlisted  grades  E-5 
through  E-9. 


Not  Managing  Within 
Targets  Creates  Cycles 
of  Peaks  and  Valleys 
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Figure  3,1:  Comparison  of  Fisoai  Years  198S*89  Air  Force  Objective  Forces 
YOS  PMMnt  of  Objective  Fore* 
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Figure  3.2:  Fiscal  Year  1969  Air  Force  E*5  (Ovor/Undor  Objsctivo  Forco) 
Id  Number  olPsreenna  In  Thoutimie 
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Figure  3.3:  Fiscol  Year  1989  Air  Fore©  E-6  (Ovor/Undor  ObjecUve  Force) 
700  Mumbor  ©r  P«t«onn«l  In  Ihoutandt 
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Figure  3.4:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Air  Force  E-7  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 
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Figure  3.5:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Air  Force  E-S  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 
280  Number  of  PoreonntI  In  Thousands 
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Figure  3.6:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Air  Force  E-9  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 
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Figure  3.7:  Fiscal  Year  1939  Artrry  E-5  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 
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Figure  3.9:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Army  E-7  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 

1.2  NufflbaretPartonnaltnThoiMinds 
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Figure  3.10:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Army  E-8  (Over/Under  Objective  Force) 
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Figure  3.1 1:  Fiscal  Year  1989  Aimy  E-9  (Over/Under  Objective  Korce) 
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In  summary,  we  recognize  that  some  of  the  excess  retention  over  objec¬ 
tive  force  targets  was  an  attempt  to  cover  for  shortages  of  more  senior 
personnel  However,  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  retained  more 
junior  career  personnel  than  needed  to  cover  those  shortages,  thereby 
reducing  accessions  and  creating  likely  future  shoitages. 
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Gomplianee  With  DOD 
Enlisted  Force 
Management 
Requirements 


DOD  Directive  1304.20  aud  Instruction  1300.14  establish  a  number  of 
requirements  regarding  enlisted  personnel  management  system  con¬ 
straints  and  minimum  plan  contents.  In  general,  we  found  that  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  complied  with  most  of  these  requirements.  However, 
both  services  consistently  exceeded  the  constraints  on  enlisted  force 
career  content — i.e.,  the  number  of  personnel  with  more  than  4  years  of 
service — without  obtaining  the  required  approval.  According  to  an  osd 
official,  OSD  has  resolved  deviations  through  the  budget  review  process 
by  reducing  service  budget  requests,  rather  than  through  the  force  man¬ 
agement  review  process. 


Constraints  on  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management 


DOD  Directive  1304.20  establishes  the  following  constraints  on  enlisted 
pemonnel  management: 

•  Each  program  objective  force  shall  reflect  the  personnel  force  size  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  applicable  year  of  the  latest  osD-approved  program  objec¬ 
tive  memorandum. 

•  A  maximum  of  3  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  may  serve  in  grades  E-8 
and  E-9,  with  no  more  than  1  percent  serving  in  E-9  (10  U.S.C.  517). 

•  The  top  5  and  6  enlisted  grades^  and  personnel  with  more  than  4  years 
of  service  shall  remain  at  or  below  the  number  contained  in  the 
approved  program  objective  force. 

•  The  ratio  of  top  5  content  to  career  content  shall  not  exceed  1  to  1 . 


The  directive  also  states  that  deviation  from  these  constraints  requires 
prior  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  (formerly  Manpower,  Installations,  and  Logistics). 


Compliance  With 
Constraints 


In  assessing  compliance  with  the  directive,  wo  reviewed  the  objective 
forces  and  corresponding  actual  force  level  statistics  for  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1989.  However,  we  only  compared  the  1X)F  and  pom  pre¬ 
pared  in  1 986  because  that  was  the  only  i>OM  data  available.  A  summary 
of  our  assessments  of  compliance  with  directive  constraints  on  objective 
force  targets  and  actual  force  levels  is  depicted  in  table  3.1. 


^Top !)  and  top  6  content  refers  to  the  actual  or  projected  nuitieric  or  percentage  content  ii\  the  top  5 
enlisted  gr.ides  (E-  5  through  E-9)  or  in  the  lop  G  enlisted  grades  (E-l  tlirougli  E-  9)  to  the  total  force. 
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Table  3.1:  Evaluation  of  Compliance  With 
Constraints  in  DOD  Directive  1304.20  for 
Fiscal  Years  1986-1989 


Ail’  Force  Assessment 


Constraint 

Air  Force 

Army 

POF/POM  consistency 

no 

yes 

No  more  than  3  percent  of  enli?ted  force  in 
grades  E-8  and  E-9 

yes 

yes 

No  more  than  1  percent  in  grade  E-9 

yes 

yes 

Top  5  content  at  or  below  objective  force 

yes 

yes 

Top  6  content  at  or  below  objective  force 

no 

yes 

Career  content  at  or  below  objective  force 

no 

no 

Ratio  of  Top  5  content  to  career  content  not  to 
exceed  1 

yes 

yes 

Note:  POM  and  POP  data  were  only  available  lor  fiscal  year  1986. 


We  found  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  actual  end  strength  was  close  to  the 
two  planned  levels  only  in  fiscal  year  1987.  At  the  dissaggregate  level, 
the  Air  Force  had  not  met  the  constraints  for  pof/fom  consistency,  top  6 
grade  content,  and  career  content.  According  to  Air  Force  officials,  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions,  using  varying  assumptions,  prepare  the  tof  and  tom 
schedules.  They  also  said  that  they  managed  the  enlisted  force  to  the  top 
5  grade  constraint,  and  considered  both  the  top  6  grade  and  career  con¬ 
tent  constraints  obsolete  to  the  way  they  managed  the  force  during  this 
time  period.  The  top  6  grade  constraint  includes  a  large  number  of  lirst- 
tenn  airmen  who  are  not  part  of  the  career  force,  osd  does  not  corsider 
these  constraints  to  be  obsolete. 

For  grades  E-5  tlu’ough  E-9,  the  differences  between  the  pop  and  the  IK)M 
were  relatively  small,  100  to  500  people.  However,  large  differences 
occurred  in  grades  E-1  through  E-3  and  E-4,  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987-1989,  the  tof  figure  for  grades  E-1  through  E-3  was  above  the  I’OM 
figure  by  approximately  20,000.  For  the  grade  E-4,  the  top  figure  was 
below  the  tom  level  by  about  20,000.  The  Air  Force  tof  and  actual 
enlisted  force  statistics  were  generally  within  the  guidance’s  constraints 
on  E'8s  and  E-9s.  However,  for  1 988,  the  actual  number  of  E-8s  and  E-9s 
was  .  1  percent  above  the  3-pei  cent  constraint. 

For  the  top  5  grades,  the  actual  Air  Force  enlisted  force  level  generally 
remained  at  or  below  the  level  in  the  tof, 

For  the  top  0  grades,  the  actual  Air  Force  enlisted  force  level  was  above 
the  TOF  level  in  3  of  the  4  years.  The  differences  were  6.1  percent  in 
1987,  2.2  percent  in  1988,  and  2.0  percent  in  1989.  Air  Force  officials 
indicated  they  considered  the  top  6  constraint  obsolete  during  this  time 
period. 
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For  the  career  content,  the  actual  Air  Force  enlisted  force  level  was 
above  the-  1>0F  level  every  year  except  1986.  The  differences  were  12,084 
(4  3  i>ercent)  in  1987, 8,385  (3.1  perceitt)  in  1988,  and  4,369  (1.5  per¬ 
cent)  in  1389.  Air  Force  officials  said  that  they  considered  the  constraint 
on  career  content  obsolete  because  they  only  managed  the  constraints  on 
the  top  5  enlisted  grades  and  on  E-8s  and  E-9s  during  this  time  period. 

For  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989,  the  Air  Force  ratio  of  top  5  grades 
to  career  content  has  been  less  than  1 .0. 

VVe  found  that  the  Army  had  met  all  constraints,  except  for  cfireer  con¬ 
tent.  According  to  Army  officials,  the  growth  in  the  career  content  of 
the  force  has  been  due  to  unusually  high  reenlistment  rates,  accession 
cuts,  and  a  lower  quality  recruiting  pool.  Army  officials  do  not  believe 
that  permitting  reenlistments  in  excess  of  objective  force  goals  while 
cutting  accessions  will  create  unmanageable  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
enlisted  force  profile. 

The  enlisted  iiersonnel  profile  in  the  Army’s  fiscal  year  1988  througli 
1992  POM  closely  corresponds  to  the  Army’s  program  objei^tive  force  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  terms  of  aggregate  strength  and  strength  by  grade. 
The  enlisted  profile  in  the  Army’s  fiscal  year  1990  through  1994  pom 
matches  closely  with  the  fiscal  year  1989  pof.  In  the  aggregate,  total  end 
strengths  expressed  in  the  pof  are  between  0  and  1  percent  of  those  in 
the  program  objective  memorandum. 

For  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989,  the  number  of  personnel  in  grades 
E-8  and  lC-9  has  been  at  or  below  3  percent.  The  number  of  personnel  in 
grade  E-9  has  been  at  or  below  .7  percent  of  the  total  force  over  the 
same  period. 

The  percentage  of  personnel  in  the  top  5  grades  exceeded  the  number  in 
the  TOF  in  fiscal  year  1986  when  end  strength  exceeded  the  imf  target  by 
.3  percent  and  in  fiscal  year  1989  by  .2  percent. 

The  Army  exceeded  its  I’OF  target  for  the  percentage  of  personnel  in  the 
top  6  enlisted  grades  by  .9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  by  .2  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  actual  career  content  exceeded  the  pof  target  in 
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fiscal  years  1986, 1988,  and  1989  by  3,640, 16,825,  and  18,071  respeo' 
lively  For  fiscal  years  1986, 1988,  and  1989,  the  ratio  of  the  top  6 
enlisted  grade  ijersonnel  to  the  career  content  was  less  than  1 . 


DOD  Requirements  for 
Enlisted  Personnel 
Management  Plans 


DOD  Instruction  1300.14  establishes  guidelines  for  an  enlisted  persotinel 
management  plan.  The  minimum  requirements  for  the  plan  are  the 
following: 

a  statement  of  purpose; 

a  description  and  assessment  of  the  current  i)ersonnel  force  structure: 
a  program  objective  force  distribution  by  years  of  .service  and  grade  for 
the  total  force,  each  two-digit  self-renewing  occupational  field''  or  non¬ 
self-renewing  occupational  field,  and  each  specialty; 
an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  transitioning  between  successive 
annual  program  objective  forces; 

an  analysis  of  the  methods  rntd  policies  iiC-eded  to  transition  between 
successive  annual  program  objective  forces; 

an  evaluation  of  the  grade  and  st)ecialt  y  match  between  the  annual  pro- 
gram  objective  forces  and  requirements;  and 
cost  comparisons. 

The  instruction  lists  the  plan  content  requirements  without  definitions 
or  descriptions  of  the  listed  items. 


Compliance  With  determining  compliance  with  the  instruction’s  requirements,  we 

Reouirements  for  Plans  reviewed  the  Air  Force  and  Army  plans  submitted  for  fiscal  years  19C6 
^  through  1 989.  We  examined  the  contents  of  the.se  plans  for  both  explicit 

and  implicit  treatment  of  the  required  topics.  A  summary  of  our  assess- 
nteiUs  of  compliance  with  the  plan  content  requirements  is  depicted  in 
table  3.2. 


'\Vi>  liiuiteil  oiir  :issi’s.smont  of  tlw  .^^ny  to  fisciti  yt'afs  lit.Sti.  ISSa.  nod  lO.SO  Ih'cioi.'^'  .^^oy  t’Ot’daiii 
for  fiscal  year  1987  w«-ro  not  availablo, 

'’A  solf-i-onewinj*.  occupational  fielil  is  an  aa'.rrcsition  of  related  occupational  six-cialties  wiii;  'liC 
number  of  luentbers  in  the  uiulei-d-years-of-service  comimiient  sufficient  to  sustain  the  over  -l-years- 
of-ser\'ice  coinixtnent  with  minimtim  lateral  ntovetnetu  from  other  rn'ciipational  siH'cialties 
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Requirements  in  DOD  Instruction  1300.14 


Air  Force  Assessment 


Army  vVsse.ssment 


OSD  Is  Revising 
Guidance  on  Enlisted 
Force  Management 


ctt«|)tor 

DOI)  Eutliitcd  Forw 
Maun((oiu«itt  Kvfiulc^-uu'ntj* 


Flan  requirement 

Air  Porce 

Army 

Statement  of  purpose 

yes 

yos 

Description  and  Assessmont  ot  Porsonnol  Force  Structure 

yos 

yes 

POFs 

partial 

yos 

Transition  (easibilily  assessment 

partial 

yos 

Analysis  of  transition  methods 

yes 

yes 

Evaluation  of  match  between  POF  and  requirements 

no 

no 

Cost  comparisons 

no 

no 

Wo  found  that  the  Air  Force  had  mot  five  of  the  sovon  plan  content 
requirements,  three  completely  and  two  partially.  'I'he  Air  Force  pai‘- 
tially  met  the  I'OF  requirement  based  on  the  submission  of  only  an  aggre¬ 
gate  roF,  but  uo  data  at  the  occupation  level  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
yeui's.  Further,  the  Air  Force  plan  included  a  brief  mention  of  transition 
associated  witl\  the  tof,  but  not  an  assessment.  However,  it  did  not  meet 
tlio  roquiromonts  for  an  evaluation  of  tlio  match  between  the  pof  and 
requirements  and  for  cost  comparisons.  Air  Force  officials  indicated  that 
tlteir  I’OF  does  not  contain  the  specialty  level  detail  needed  to  evaluate 
the  match  between  the  pof  and  the  requirements.  They  also  stated  that 
they  do  r.ot  have  a  costing  capability  to  produce'  cost  comparisons. 

Wo  found  tluxt  the  Army  liad  met  five  of  the  seven  plan  content  require¬ 
ments.  However,  as  with  the  Aii-  P'orce,  it  also  did  not  nxoet  the  l  equire- 
ment  s  for  an  evaluation  of  the  match  betw'een  tlxe  FOi'  and  l  eqiiirements 
and  the  inclusion  of  cost  comparisons.  Army  officials  indicated  that 
although  they  have  the  FOF/requirements  match  inh  rmation,  they  did 
not  provide  this  informatioxx  becaxise  o.si>  t'.ad  xxot  i-eqxxested  it.  Similarly, 
Army  officials  stated  that  they  have  the  capability  to  produce  cost  esti¬ 
mates  of  various  pot's,  but  not  to  qiuuxtify  the  inci'cased  or  decreased 
effectivexxe.ss  of  diffoi’ent  force  levels  and  costs. 


The  Deputy  Ducctor  for  K  '.listed  Policy,  Office  of  ilxo  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Force  Maxxageixxexxt  and  Persoxxixel,  said  that  o.su  is 
revising  the  eiili.sted  force  management  guidance.  Hoconi  osd  emphasis 
on  managing  enlisted  senioi'ity  and  m.'litary  reduet  ioixs  will  be  iixehided 
in  tixe  revision. 
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Budget  Process  According  to  the  oso  ol'noiul,  his  office  was  aware  of  tlte  Air  Force  and 

El'iforcenieut  of  Guidance  Army  deviations.  Ho  told  ns  the  deviations  were  challenged  in  the 

budget  review  process,  rather  than  through  correspondence  with  t  he 
services.  Although  ho  focu.sod  more  on  the  top  enli.stod  grade  content 
in  his  review,  the  dud  Comptroller  does  not  consider  the  top  (5  enlisted 
grade  constraint  obsolete  and  reduced  the  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  .submission  by  $3fi.2  million  for  its  top  6  grade  content . 


Historical  Record 
Retention 


Recent  OSD  Guidance 


DOD  was  not  able  to  provide  historical  records  Indicating  service  submis 
Sion  or  o.sd  receipt  of  enlisted  persomtol  management  plans  and  i>oi''s  for 
each  service  for  fiscal  years  198G  through  1989.  The  osD  official  com¬ 
mented  that  the  current  guidance  does  not  require  maintaiiung  such  liis- 
torical  records.  However,  he  added  that  the  revised  guidance  will 
require  the  maintenance  of  service  plans  and  rot's. 


O.SD  is  revising  its  guidance  to  the  .services  on  enli.sied  force  management. 
Accordittg  to  tltcosD  official,  the  revised  guidance  will  incorporate 
recent  gviidanee  on  managing  enlisted  seniority  and  military  roductiotis, 

Kecent  osd  guidance  to  the  services  t)n  managing  enlisted  seniority  is 
contained  in  two  memoranda.  A  February  22,  1989,  memorandum  from 
the  Dopvity  Secretary  of  Dcfcn.se  directed  each  service  to  develop  the 
necessary  framework  for  explaining  increases  in  enlisted  experience 
profiles  on  tito  basis  of  cost-and  eombai-effoctivcness  and  to  jmstify 
changes  in  grade  plans  based  on  manpower  requirement .s  of  the 
programmed  force  .structure.  The  metttoraudum  also  directed  the  Office 
of  the  A.ssistaut  Secretary  for  Forc’c  Managontoni  aud  Fersomtel  to 
develop  a  similar  framework  to  supplement  service  cottclusions, 

An  Augu.st  24,  1989,  memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Rc.source  Mattagemettl  and  Support  provided  thjit  frame¬ 
work.  'fhe  framework  Imd  two  roquiromeitts.  First,  it  required  grade 
plan  iucreases  to  be  requiroments-basod.  with  the  fiscal  year  1990/1991 
Amended  Budget  .serving  a.s  il\e  baseline.  Second,  it  required  oxp(M'ience 
profiles  to  be  expiaiited  itt  tern\s  of  linkage  between  experience,  itromo- 
lion  timing,  and  grade  requirements,  or  in  terms  of  cosi-avoidiinct'  or 
cost  -effect  i\'ettc.ss. 


O.SD  guidance  on  maiiagmg  military  rcductioi\s  is  contained  in  a  .lanuary 
2’2,  incmorand.  m  fnan  the  IVputy  Secietary  of  DcPsist'.  Tltis 
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memorandum  provided  broad  guidelines  to  the  services  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  plans  to  implement  manpower  reductions.  The  following 
guidelines  were  included: 

In  drawdowns,  do  not  maintain  force  structure  that  cannot  be  sustained 
by  available  resources  (i.e.,  hollow  force  units). 

Annual  accession  flows  must  be  sufficient  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
sustain  future  forces  in  a  steady  state. 

The  service  retention  program  must  include  (1)  incentives  to  retain  best 
performers,  (2)  lateral  move  and  retraining  options,  and  (3)  procedures 
to  involuntarily  separate  career  service  members. 

Timely  promotion  flow  patterns  must  be  maintained  in  remaining  occu¬ 
pational  fields  to  avoid  promotion  stagnation  or  an  inexperienced  career 
force. 

The  investment  in  aviators  and  health  care  personnel  must  be  protected. 
Members  lost  from  the  active  force  must  be  directed  to  the  reserve  force 
or  civilian  component  whenever  possible. 

OSD  is  revising  Directive  1304.20  and  Instruction  1300.14  to  incorporate 
the  guidance  in  these  memoranda.  According  to  an  osD  official,  the 
revised  guidance  will  also  clarify  the  enforcement  of  compliance 
through  the  budget  review  process  and  a  requirement  to  maintain  his¬ 
torical  records  of  enlisted  personnel  management  plans  and  hof 
submissions. 


In  1973,  the  military  draft  ended  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force  began. 
According  to  a  1987  Congressional  Budget  Office  study,  this  develop¬ 
ment  set  in  motion  increases  in  military  personnel  costs  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s.  First,  military  basic  pay  and  related  costs  were  substantially 
increased  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  military  service.  In  preparation  for  the  draft’s  end,  the  Con¬ 
gress  nearly  doubled  the  pay  of  entering  recruits  in  1971.  Second, 
various  cost  elements,  including  pay,  gradually  increased  as  first-term 
personnel  were  replaced  by  senior  members. 

Enlisted  seniority  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  fiscal  year  1974.  In 
recent  years,  the  dod  Comi>troller  has  reduced  service  manpower  budget 
requests  to  restrain  the  growth  of  enlisted  seniority  However,  such 
actions  appear  not  to  have  been  altogether  successful  in  curbing  this 
growth.  In  1987,  we  reviewed  the  growth  in  enlisted  grade  structures  in 
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each  service.'"*  During  the  Vietnam  era,  the  grade  structure  in  dod  grow 
from  about  53  percent  in  the  top  6  enlisted  grades  in  1966  to  over  65 
percent  in  1972.  The  proportion  in  the  top  6  grades  decreased  rapidly 
from  1972  to  1974,  but  steadily  increased  since  then  to  exceed  the 
Vietnam  era  level. 

In  fiscal  year  1985, 66.6  percent  of  the  dod  enlisted  force  was  in  the  top 
6  pay  grades,  up  4  pei'centage  points  from  fiscal  year  1981.  The  cumula¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  increase  in  the  top  6  enlisted  pay  grades  from  1981  to 
1985,  excluding  the  effect  of  pay  raises,  was  over  $1  billion. 

For  the  Air  Force,  73  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  was  in  the  top  6 
grades  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  76  percent  in  fiscal  year  1989,  an  all-time 
high.  For  the  Army,  the  proportion  of  pereonnel  in  the  top  6  grades  was 
72  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  71  percent  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
Another  indicator  of  the  growth  in  enlisted  seniority  is  the  increased 
size  of  the  career  content  of  the  force.  During  the  4  fiscal  years  we 
examined,  we  found  for  both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  that  the  number 
and  proportion  of  career  content  personnel  increased  while  the  total  end 
strengths  decreased.  For  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989,  the  Air  P'orce 
career  content  increased  from  58.6  percent  in  1986  to  64.2  percent  in 
1989  and  in  actual  personnel  from  289,841  to  297,246,  an  increase  of 
7,405.  During  this  period,  the  actual  total  enlisted  force  level  went  from 
a  high  of  495,244  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  a  low  of  462,831  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  a  decrease  of  32,413.  The  Army  career  content  increased  from 
45.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  49.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1989  and 
in  actual  personnel  from  302,538  to  327,833,  an  increase  of  25,295. 
During  the  same  period,  the  actual  total  enlisted  force  level  went  from  a 
high  of  666,669  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  a  low  of  658,321 ,  a  decrease  of 
8,348. 

In  3  of  the  4  years  we  examined,  both  services  exceeded  their  planned 
objectives  for  career  content.  In  fiscal  years  1987, 1988,  and  1989,  the 
Air  Force  career  content  was  above  its  planned  objectives  by  12,084, 
8,885,  and  4,369,  respectively.  During  fiscal  years  1986, 1988,  and  1989, 
the  Army  career  content  was  above  its  planned  objectives  by  3,640, 
15,825,  and  18,071,  respectively. 

V/hen  the  actual  career  content  exceeds  the  planned  objective,  this 
increases  the  personnel  costs  for  military  pay  and  retirement  benefits.  A 
more  senior  force  brings  higher  current  compensation  costs,  greater 


''These  results  were  discussed  in  a  July  30,  1987,  letter  to  the  .Secretary  of  Defcn.se. 
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future  retirement  benefits  payments,  and  increased  current  costs  of  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  such  as  medical  benefits  and  housing. 

To  determine  the  cost  of  the  difference  in  the  personnel  distribution 
between  the  actual  total  enlisted  force  levels  and  the  planning  targets  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  we  acfjusted  the  planned  yeare  of  service  distribution 
levels  to  reflect  the  difference  of  5,061  personnel  between  the  actual 
force  levels  and  the  planned  force  levels  in  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  For 
fiscal  year  1989,  we  estimated  that  the  number  of  personnel  above  the 
planned  objective  increased  actual  personnel  costs  by  $41.4  million  for 
the  Air  Force  and  $32.5  million  for  the  Army,  for  a  combined  total  of 
$73.9  million.  These  cost  estimates  illustrate  the  short-term  impact  of 
reducing  accessions  to  meet  force  level  constraints  at  the  expense  of  the 
long-term  potential  impact  of  allowing  career  content  to  grow. 

Enlisted  seniority  in  the  Air  Force  and  Army  has  continued  to  increase 
despite  the  dod  Comptroller’s  efforts  to  constrain  it.  osd  Force  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  has  directed  the  services  to  change  the  way  they 
manage  enlisted  personnel,  particularly  enlisted  seniority.  Essentially, 
the  change  will  require  the  services  to  justify  any  changes  from  a  base 
level  in  terms  of  cost-  or  combat-effectiveness.  According  to  an  osd  offi¬ 
cial,  the  Rand  Corporation  has  developed  a  model  that  may  assist  the 
services  in  developing  their  tofs  on  a  cost-effective  basis.  Although  this 
change  may  constrain  the  services  to  the  fiscal  year  1990/1991 
Amended  Budget  level  and  curb  the  growth  of  enlisted  seniority,  we  are 
concerned  that  this  baseline  may  not  represent  the  most  effective  mix  of 
junioi'  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  since  it  was  not  based  on  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  most  effective  mix. 


The  Air  Force  and  Army  generally  complied  with  the  dod  enlisted  force 
management  requirements  during  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989.  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  that  both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  exceeded  the  tof 
target  for  career  content  during  this  period  at  an  additional  cost  of  $73.9 
million.  This  growth  in  career  personnel  is  indicative  of  the  growth  in 
enlisted  seniority  that  occurred  throughout  the  1980s.  osd  has  been 
attempting  to  constrain  the  growth  through  the  budget  review  process, 
but  has  not  established  criteria  to  determine  the  level  of  seniority 
needed. 

The  fof,  the  keystone  of  aSD  enlisted  force  management  requirements, 
has  undergone  a  change  in  meaning  and  use  during  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Although  the  pof  was  once  a  relatively  stable  long-term  goal,  it  has  come 
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to  mean  a  short-term  plan  whose  baseline  is  subject  to  frequent  updates. 
We  believe  that  the  POF  needs  to  be  used  as  a  target  and  that  ood  should 
monitor  and  enforce  constraints  on  the  enlisted  force  structure,  particu¬ 
larly  the  limits  on  the  career  force.  We  recognize  that  the  services’  cur¬ 
rent  profiles  evolved  over  a  number  of  years  and  that  it  will  also  take 
some  time  to  return  to  targeted  levels.  Until  dod  planners  determine  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  post-cold  war  force,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  too  deeply  into  the  skilled  portions  of  the  force  that  would 
be  needed  for  mobilization. 


Recommendations 


To  improve  the  management  of  enlisted  personnel,  we  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

require  the  use  of  the  objective  force  as  a  more  stable,  long-term  target, 
reqtiire  the  services  to  manage  their  enlisted  personnel  more  closely  to 
the  program  objective  force  target,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
career  force,  and  provide  written  justification  when  deviations  are  nec¬ 
essary,  and 

develop  guidance  on  how  to  determine  the  level  of  seniority  needed. 


Agency  Comments  and 
Our  Evaluation 


DOD  generally  concurred  with  our  findings  and  recommendations.  (See 
app.  III.)  DOD  commented  that  it  plans  to  address  our  recommendations 
in  the  planned  revision  of  dod  Directive  1304.20  on  enlisted  foi’ce  man¬ 
agement.  The  Department  intends  to  require  the  services  to  develop  a 
set  of  long-range  personnel  management  objectives  in  areas  such  as 
grade  structure,  career  content,  and  promotions  in  addition  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  grade  and  years-of -service  profile  of  the  enlisted  objective  force. 
DOD  does  not  intend  that  these  objectives  be  used  as  steady  .state  objec¬ 
tives.  Further,  each  service  will  be  required  to  establish  personnel  man¬ 
agement  objectives  within  1  year  of  issuance  of  the  revised  directive. 
DOD  commented  that  it  plans  to  require  the  services  to  develop  long- 
range  personnel  objectives  in  select  areas,  it  has  also  been  reviewing 
force  requirements  and  reduction  implications  as  part  of  the  Total  Force 
Policy  study  and  the  Decision  Planning  and  Review  Board  process  and 
plans  to  achieve  reductions  through  both  reducing  accessions  and 
increasing  separations. 
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^  The  Air  Force  process  irrvolves  determining  the  size  and  structure  of  the  force,  deriving  the  associated 
manpower  requirements,  obtaining  the  necessary  resources  through  the  budget  process,  and  allocating 
approved  manpower  authorizatiorrs.  The  primary  offices  prarticipating  in  this  process  are  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  programs  and  resources,  the  deputy  chief  cf  staff  for  personnel,  and  the  major 
commands 

'’Factors  that  constrain  the  Air  Force's  personnel  planning  efforts  are  limitations  on  funding,  grade, 
occupations,  authorized  strength,  current  force  level,  personnel  policies,  and  other  congressional  and 
DOD  limitations. 

'  The  Analysis  Division  within  the  Directorate  of  Personnet  Plans  operates  the  Air  Force's  force  planning 
computer  model,  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Objectives  model.  This  model  is  used  to  generate  projections 
for  losses,  strength,  promotions,  and  years  of  service  af  promotion.  It  separates  enlisted  personnel  by 
grade,  years  of  service,  reenlistment  category  (first  term,  second  term,  and  career),  years  to  date  of 
separation,  and  term  of  enlistment  (4, 5,  or  6  years).  The  Force  Programs  Division  within  the  Directorate 
of  Personnel  Programs  uses  the  projections  from  this  model  to  determine  the  number  of  accessions 
needed  to  meet  force  level  requirements  and  to  develop  the  enlisted  grade  plan.  The  Plans  Division 
uses  this  model  to  develop  the  program  objective  force  tables  submitted  annually  to  OSD. 

“The  Force  Programs  Division  calculates  the  number  of  accessions  needed  to  meet  force  level  require¬ 
ments  for  lire  current  year,  budget  year,  and  5  program  years  based  on  the  loss  and  strength  projec¬ 
tions  from  the  Air  Force  computer  model 

'  The  Force  Programs  Division  also  prepares  the  grade  plan  based  on  strength  projections  from  the 
computer  model.  This  plan  specifics  the  number  ol  personnel  needed  in  grades  E-5  to  E-9  for  7  years 
(current  year,  budget  year,  and  5  program  years).  The  percentages  for  these  grades  are  the  following: 
E-9  =  1  percent,  E-8  =  2  percent,  E-7  =  6  5  percent,  E  6  =  12.5  percent,  and  E-5  =  24  percent 
According  to  Aii  Force  officials,  the  percentages  lor  E-5s  through  E-7s  are  based  largely  on  historical 
data  and  are  not  fixed,  whereas  the  percentages  for  E-8s  and  E-9s  are  constrained  by  law. 
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'The  Plans  Division  prepares  the  program  objective  force  fables  based  on  the  projections  from  the 
computer  model.  These  tables  consist  of  yea'-of-service/enlisted  grade  matrixes  for  7  years  and  tables 
of  the  gains,  losses,  and  promotions  planned  to  manage  the  current  force  level  toward  the  targets.  DOD 
guidance  requires  the  services  to  develop  and  submit  these  enlisted  personnel  planning  targets 
annually. 
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“Tne  Army  process  involves  determining  the  size  and  structure  of  the  force,  deriving  the  associated 
rr.anpower  requirements,  obtaining  the  necessary  resources  through  the  budget  process,  and  allocating 
approved  manpower  authorizations.  The  primary  offices  participating  in  this  process  are  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  operations,  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  and  the  major  commands. 

Factors  that  constrain  the  Army’s  personnel  planning  efforts  are  limitations  on  funding,  grade,  occupa¬ 
tions,  authorized  strength,  current  force  level,  personnel  policies,  and  other  congressional  and  DOD 
limitations. 

^  The  Force  Alignment,  Plans  and  Analysis  Division  operates  the  Army's  two  force  planning  computer 
models.  The  first  model,  the  Enlisted  Loss  Inventory  Model  Computation  of  Manpower  Program  using 
Linear  Programming,  is  used  to  generate  monthly  planning  targets  for  gains,  losses,  strength,  reenlist¬ 
ments,  accessions,  and  manyears  for  a  7-year  period.  The  model  attempts  to  minimize  the  difference 
between  the  projected  force  level  and  the  authorized  force  level  over  the  7  years  The  second  model, 
the  Military  Occupational  Specially  Level  System,  is  used  to  generate  (1)  7-year  plans  by  occupation 
and  grade  for  promotions,  reclassification,  reenlistment,  accessions,  and  training,  (2)  reports  on  skill 
monitoring  and  alignment  efforts,  and  (3)  the  program  objective  force. 

The  Enlisted  Loss  Inventory  Model  produces  a  report,  the  Active  Army  Military  Manpower  Program, 
which  consists  of  monthly  planning  targets  for  gains,  losses,  strength,  manyears,  reenlistments,  and 
accessions  for  7  years.  This  reprort  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  manpower  portion  of  the  budget. 

“The  Military  Occupational  Specialty  Level  System  generates  the  program  objective  force  The  program 
objective  force  consists  of  year-of-service/enlisted  grade  matrixes  for  7  years  and  a  table  of  the  gains, 
losses,  and  promotions  planned  to  manage  the  current  force  level  toward  the  targets  DOD  guidance 
requires  the  services  to  develop  and  submit  these  enlisted  personnel  planning  targets  annually 

'These  specific  plans  represent  the  Army's  strategy  for  reaching  its  7  year  personnel  planning  targets 
and  are  incorporated  in  the  Army’s  enlisted  petsonnel  management  plan 
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Note:  GAO  comments 
supplemen  ling  those  in  the 
report  text  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  appendix. 


See  comment  1. 


See  comment  2. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  tOSOI-4000 

2  0  AUG  1990 


Mr.  Franlc  C.  Conahan 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 
National  Security  and  International 
Affairs  Division 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  DC  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Conahan: 

This  is  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD>  response  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  Draft  Report  "ENLISTED  FORCE  MANAGEMENT:  Past 
Practices  And  Future  Challenges,"  July  13,  1990,  (GAO  Code  391111,  OSD 
Case  8415) .  Except  for  one  finding,  the  Department  agrees  or 
partially  agrees  with  all  of  the  findings  and  recommendations. 

The  report  provides  an  assessment  of  how  the  Services  manage  their 
enlisted  forces,  comply  with  DoD  enlisted  management  requirements,  and 
are  planning  for  enlisted  force  reductions.  Although  the  report  does 
not  provide  detailed  analysis  concerning  many  of  the  complex  issues  of 
personnel  management  and  did  not  discuss  all  of  the  Services,  the 
report  represents  a  constructive  assessment  of  personnel  management 
practices  within  the  Services  reviewed,  as  well  as  their  compliance 
with  Department  enlisted  management  requirements. 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  recommendation  that  the  objective 
force  needs  to  include  more  stable,  long  term  objectives  for  enlisted 
personnel  management.  The  planned  revision  of  DoD  Directive  1304.20 
on  the  Enlisted  Force  Management  System  will  establish  the  requirement 
for  the  Services  to  develop  long  term  objectives  in  several  )^ey 
areas — such  as  career  content,  grade  requirements,  and  promotions. 

Although  the  Department  fully  recognizes  the  need  to  manage  to 
long  term  objectives,  the  DoD  does  not  agree  it  should  require  the 
Services  to  manage  to  the  steady  state  objective  discussed  at  length 
in  the  draft  report.  Throughout  the  Department's  history,  the 
Services  liave  constantly  been  adjusting  to  changing  mission 
requirements,  with  expansion  and  reduction  in  enlisted  strengths  being 
the  norm.  Even  if  an  ideal  steady  state  objective  could  be  developed, 
it  could  never  be  achieved  unless  nothing  changed  for  30  years. 
Consequently,  the  DoD  see  the  establislunent  of  Service-specific  long 
range  personnel  management  objectives,  together  with  the  current 
requirement  for  the  enlisted  objective  force,  as  providing  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  way  to  manage. 
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GRo  Dskrr  waoKc  -  dxtso  jdly  13,  1990 

(GAO  COOK  391111)  OSD  CASE  8415 

"ENLISTED  VOtUX  MMIAGBMEHT:  EAST  PAACTICES  AND  FOTUBR  CBAUS»6E" 
FINDINGS  AND  tOtCOMONDATIONS 
DBPAMMENT  OP  DEFENSE  COMMENTS 
***** 

FINDINGS 


FINDING  A:  Enlistod  Personnel  Manaaemont .  The  GAO  reported  that, 
for  FY  1991,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  military  pay  requests  for 
enlisted  personnel  were  $13.2  billion  and  $17.5  billion, 
respectively.  The  GAO  observed  that  the  Conference  Committee  on  DoD 
authorvT'.ations,  concerned  about  the  issue  of  troop  reductions, 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  necessary  manpower 
adjustments — but  also  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  substantially 
undermanned  units  of  the  late  1970s.  The  GAO  noted  that  current  and 
projected  cuts  in  the  Military  Services'  personnel  accounts  have 
already  prompted  some  force  reductions.  The  GAO  also  noted  that, 
while  the  DoD  has  not  yet  addressed  force  reductions  beyond  FY  1991, 
Army  and  Air  Force  planners  have  been  analyzing  the  impact  of 
substantial  reductions  by  FY  1994.  The  GAO  identified  the  following 
potential  problems  with  managing  large  reductiOiis: 

-  cutting  personnel  without  programmatic  change  may  lead  to 
undermanning; 

-  absorbing  end  strength  cuts  by  reducing  accessions  can  lead  to 
(1)  future  shortages  of  experiencea  personnel,  (2)  raise  average 
grade  level,  and  (3)  drive  up  retirement  costs;  and 

separation  of  a  large  number  or  personnel  may  dampen  morale  and 
make  military  service  less  attractive. 

The  GAO  reported  that  the  DoD  has  considered  alternatives  for 
revising  existing  departmental  guidance,  focusing  on  devising  a 
standardized  approach  for  controlling  the  combination  of  career  and 
first-term  personnel  in  the  Services'  enlisted  forces  and  managing 
military  redvictions.  (pp.  10-16/GAO  Draft  Report; 

DoD  Response ;  Concur.  While  final  decisions  on  force  reductions 
beyond  FY  1991  have  not  been  made,  the  Department  has  been  actively 
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reviewing  force  requirements  and  reduction  implications  as  a  part  of 
the  Total  Force  Policy  study  and  the  Decision  Planning  and  Review 
Board  process.  In  addition,  neither  the  Department  nor  the  services 
plan  on  achieving  reductions  by  reducing  accessions  only.  Reductions 
will  be  achieved  through  both  reduced  accession.^  and  increasing 
separations . 

riMPIMG  B:  Force  Managstnent  Tools.  The  GAO  reported  that  force 
management  tools  fail  into  four  categories — (1)  accessions, 

(2)  promotions,  (3)  retraining,  and  (4)  retention. 

-  Aeeeasiona .  The  GAO  found  that  during  the  past  3  years,  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  have  relied  primarily  on  reduced  accessions  to  manage 
their  force  levels.  The  GAO  found  that,  when  re.ductions  are 
necessary.  Air  Force  personnel  planners  prefer  to  accomplish  them 
primarily  through  reduced  yearly  accessions  and  voluntary  release 
programs  because  it  minimizes  the  disruptive  impact  on  those 
currently  in  the  force.  The  GAO  also  found  that  the  Army  currently 
has  requirements  for  more  noncommissioned  officers  than  it  has  in  the 
actual  force.  The  GAO  noted  that,  if  actual  personnel  exceeded 
requirements,  the  Army  would  reduce  accessions  until  the  nuMiber  in 
the  current  force  equalled  the  requirement. 

-  Promotions .  The  GAO  reported  that  a  basic  premise  of  Air  Force 
enlisted  promotions,  which  is  different  from  the  Army,  is  equal 
selection  opportunity  across  occupational  specialties — except  in 
critical  specialties  with  chronic  shortages,  where  promotions  are 
1.2  times  the  rate  established  under  equal  selection  opportunity. 

The  GAO  noted  that  Air  Force  officials  regard  adjustment  in  promotion 
policy  as  a  force  management  tool  which  is  taken  only  when  other 
actions  are  not  sufficient. 

The  GAO  found  that,  in  the  Army,  promotion  is  a  key  force  alignment 
tool  and  promotion  opportunities  are  adjusted  by  occupational 
specialty.  The  GAO  reported  that,  beyond  the  E-4  level,  promotions 
are  (1)  based  on  vacancies  within  a  specialty  and  (2)  controlled  by 
adjusting  the  mimber  of  points  needed  for  promotion.  The  GAO  noted 
that  the  Army  believes  that  this  has  been  a  key  factor  in  reducing 
noncommissioned  officer  imbalances  at  the  military  occupational 
specialty  level.  The  GAO  also  did  note,  however,  that  Army  officials 
pointed  out  promotion  slowdowns  have  a  negative  effect  on  morale  and 
readiness. 

-  Retraining.  The  GAO  reported  that  the  Air  Force  addresses  skill 
imbalances  through  two  retraining  programs — the  Career  Airman 
Reenlistment  Reservation  System  (CAREERS) ,  which  deals  with  first 
term  airmen,  and  the  Airman  Retraining  Program,  which  covers  all 
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other  types  of  training,  including  lateral  retraining  for  those 
specialties  ttiat  have  few  or  no  requirements  at  the  lower  grade 
levels.  The  GAO  noted  that  noncommissioned  officers  are  selected 
from  career  fields  with  excess  noncommissioned  officers  to  retrain 
for  specialties  with  shortages.  The  GAO  reported  that  the  Army 
controls  a  soldier's  movement  from  one  specialty  to  another  through  a 
process  known  as  reenlistment/reclassification,  whereby  a  soldier  in 
a  surplus  specialty  can  select  a  shortage  specialty.  The  GAO 
reported  that  the  Army  also  has  two  other  programs  to  balance  the 
enlisted  force: 

—  the  Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining  program  allowing  soldiers 
to  extend  enlistment  to  train  in  critical  shortage 
specialties;  and 

—  FAST  TRACK,  which  allows  the  Army  to  identify  soldiers  in 
surplus  specialties  and  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  train  in 
shortage  specialties, 

-  Retention.  The  GAO  reported  retention  is  a  force  management  tool 
that  allows  the  Services  to  qualitatively  screen  and  retain  the 
number  of  trained  personnel  needed  within  the  career  force.  The  GAO 
explained  that  the  primary  tool  for  realigning  Air  Force 
noncommissioned  officers  after  their  first  enlistment  is  the  Career 
Airman  Reenlistment  Reservation  System.  The  GAO  noted  that  the  Air 
Force  also  uses  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus  program  to  realign 
noncommissioned  officers. 

The  GAO  reported  that  the  Army  has  specific  criteria  for  reeniistment 
eligibility  covering  (1)  age,  (2)  citizenship,  (3)  trainability, 

(4)  education,  (5)  medical  and  physical  fitness,  (6)  moral  and 
administrative  issues,  and  (7)  grade.  The  GAO  foioid  that  current 
Army  retention  criteria  can  be  made  more  stringent,  or  enforced  more 
to  help  absorb  end  strength  reductions.  (pp,  19-25/GAO  Draft  Report) 


DoD  Reiponae:  Concur.  The  DoD  agrees  with  the  discussion  of  force 
management  tools  (with  the  technical  correction.*:  that  were  separately- 
provided)  .  In  addition,  both  the  .Army  and  the  .Air  Force  are  aware 
that  potentially  larger  strength  reductions  are  now  possible,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  ongoing  review  of  personnel  policies  and 
procedures,  with  changes  having  been  made  in  some  areas. 

FIMDING  C:  How  Reductiona  Are  Accompli shed.  The  GAO  reported  that, 
when  the  Services  are  faced  with  making  a  force  reduction,  personnel 
planners  develop  a  list  of  actioiis  available  to  accomplish  the 
reduction.s,  which  is  then  forwarded  through  the  Service  chain  of 
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Now  on  pp.  18-20 


command.  The  GAO  found  that,  in  FV  1988,  the  Air  Force  had  to  reduce 
end  strength  by  30,000  and  cut  $32!?.  million  by  reducing  accessions 
and  accelerating  the  release  of  personnel  scheduled  to  separate 
later.  The  GAO  noted  that  end  strength  reductions  have  generally 
been  accomplished  through  reducing  accessions,  the  preferred  tool, 
because  those  currently  in  the  force  are  not  affected.  The  GAO 
explained  that  outside  forces  (such  as  the  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Forces  treaty)  or  the  budget  greatly  influence  the  practicality  of 
the  options  to  be  used.  The  GhO  found  that  the  FV  1989  budget  forced 
the  Air  Force  to  make  an  across-the-board  end  strength  cut  through 
reduced  accessions  and  early  releases. 

The  GAO  reported  that  Army  force  reductions  are  divided  into  two 
categories,  qualitative  reductions  and  quantitative  reductions.  The 
GAO  noted  that,  according  to  ,\rmy  officials,  end  strength  cuts 
imposed  with  little  lead  time  force  them  to  take  actions  chat  are 
more  disruptive  to  the  force,  such  as  early  separations  and  promotion 
slow  downs.  The  GAO  further  reported  the  .Army  officials  also 
indicated  that  better  personnel  planning  can  occur  when  cut-s  are  tied 
to  specific  force  structure  changes  and  a  specific  time  frame. 

(pp.  25-29/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  Response!  Concur.  The  DoD  agrees  with  the  discussion  of  how 
reductions  are  accompl.ished  (with  the  technical  corrections  that  were 
separately  provided) . 

FINDING  D;  Long  Range.  Planning  Capability .  The  GAO  reported  that, 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  began  analyzing 
long  range  scenarios  to  determine  the  effect.s  of  budget  cuts  and 
force  structure  changes  on  the  enlisted  force.  The  GAO  further 
reported  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  Noven>bor  1989,  directed 
the  Services  to  develop  plans  to  reduce  tl'.eir  budgets  over  the  next 
5  years  in  response  to  the  rapidly  changing  political  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  GAO  noted  that  the  Air  Force  position  in  the 
most  current  program  objective  memorandum  review  is  to  reduce  the 
enlisted  force  by  80,000  to  90,000  personnel  below  the  FY  1989  level 
within  the  FY  1993-FY  1995  timeframe.  The  GhO  reported  that  Army 
personnel  planners  have  briefed  the  Ass.istant  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  on  how  reductions  from  70,000  to 
125,000  personnel  through  199-1  will  be  absorbed,  (pp.  29-32/GAO 
Draft  Report) 

DoP  Response:  Concur.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  aware 
that  potentially  larger  strength  reductions  are  now  possible,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  ongoing  review  of  personnel  policies  and 
procedures,  with  changes  having  been  made  in  some  areas. 
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riMDlHG  E!  Pro<irn«_<»>^»ctiv  Forco  Evolvd  iftto  A.MoviDa 
¥araat .  The  GAO  reported  that  the  meaning  of  program  objective  force 
has  changed  from  a  steady  state  objective  to  a  more  short-term  goal, 
adjusted  frequently  to  reflect  projections  of  tne  actual  force 
levels — based  on  historic  retention  patterns.  The  GAO  concluded  that 
the  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  program  objective  force  concept  is 
that  the  target  was  adjusted  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  projected 
personnel  profile  rather  than  making  policy  and  program  changes  to 
bring  the  profile  closer  to  the  ideal  target.  Thu  GAO  compared  the 
fluctuations  in  the  program  objective  force  targets  for  FT  1900  and 
FT  1989  and  found  that  it  is  more  indicative  of  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  the  current  force  than  a  long  range  goal  or  shift  in  requirements. 
The  GAO  also  found  chat  the  differences  continue  for  3  to  4  years, 
reflecting  more  the  aging  of  the  force  levels  without  management 
intervention.  The  GAO  concluded  that  if  tho  program  objective  force 
represented  long  range,  steady-state  goals,  the  differences  from 
year-to-year  would  be  relatively  small  and  of  shorter  duration  as 
management  actions  are  taken  to  adjust  to  annual  fluctuations  in  the 
recruiting  and  retention  environments.  The  GAO  further  concluded 
that  the  program  objective  force  needs  to  bo  used  as  a  target  and  tl»e 
OoD  should  monitor  and  enforce  constraints  on  the  enlisted  force 
structure,  particularly  the  limits  on  the  career  force. 

(pp,  33-35/GAO  Draft  Report) 

POP  Response :  Nonconcur.  The  enlisted  objective  force  has  always 
been  a  moving  target.  Throxighout  tho  Department's  history,  the 
Services  have  constantly  been  adjusting  to  changing  mission 
reqvjirements,  wit)»  expansion  and  reduction  in  enlisted  strengths 
being  the  norm.  It  is  the  Department's  view  tlAot  management  to  a 
given  steady  state  model  is  both  unrealistic  and  unachievable.  The 
enlisted  life  cycle  is  30  years  and,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
tho  military  is  essentially  a  closed  system,  with  no  lateral  entry 
e.xcept  Cor  a  relati ’oly  small  number  of  prior  service  personnel. 
Services  arc  continually  responding  to  changing  missio-^  roquiroments, 
which  results  in  changing  structure  requirements  and  end  strengf.hs. 
Even  when  a  Service  end  strength  is  relatively  steady  over  a  period 
of  time,  tho  grade  and  skill  requirements  are  constantly  changing. 
Expansion  and  reductions  in  end  strength  is  -a  fact.  The  closed 
30-year  life  cycle  of  tho  enlisted  pevsonnel  system  is  a  fact.  The 
result  is  peaks  and  valley*.  Enlisted  management  policies  and 
programs  can  only  smooth  t.hcse.  In  addition,  the  enlisted  objective 
force  is  much  more  than  a  simple  projection.  It  reflects  the  Sorvico 
enlisted  force  objective  over  the  Six  Year  Defense  Plan  planning 
period,  taking  into  account  not  only  the  current  inventory  and 
existing  retention  beliavior,  but  also  Program  Guidance  issued  by  the 
Department,  Service  objectives,  and  planned  Service  pevsonnel 
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managemenc  actions.  It  reflects  how  that  Service  plans  to  shape  its 
enlisted  force/  while  staying  within  Department  guidance. 

FINDIKG  F:  Hot  ManiQina  Within  Targets  Creates  Cycles  of  Peaka  and 
Valieva .  The  GAO  reported  that  some  of  the  excess  retention  in  a 
particular  year  of  service  groups  can  be  justified  as  necessary  to 
cover  shortages  among  preceding  groups;  however,  retention  beyond 
that  point  actually  creates  future  shortages.  The  GAO  noted  that, 
when  the  Services  retain  personnel  in  excess  of  their  objective 
targets  over  a  number  of  years  and  bring  in  fewer  recruits  to  stay 
within  their  authorized  end  strength,  valleys  are  created  that  will 
exist  for  a  decade  or  more.  The  GAO  found  that  the  Services' 
practice  of  expanding  and  contracting  recruiting  to  meet  personnel 
level  constraints  has  produced  a  consistent  pattern  of  peaks  and 
valleys  lasting  from  9  to  16  years  across  enlisted  grades  from  E-5 
through  E-9.  The  GAO  concluded  that,  while  some  excess  retention  was 
an  attempt  to  cover  for  shortages  of  more  senior  people,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  retained  more  junior  personnel  than  needed  to 
cover  the  shortages — thereby  reducing  accessions  and  creating  likely 
future  shortages,  (pp.  35-36/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  Raatx>nae;  Partially  Concur.  The  DoD  agrees  that  excess 
retention  can  cause  reduced  accessions  and  the  creation  of  a  valley. 
However,  policy  changes  which  attempt  to  increase  or  decrea.se 
retention  can  equally  smooth  an  existing  peak  or  valley.  In 
addition,  the  primary  reason  peaks  and  valleys  develop  is  the  fact 
that  end  strengths  change  and  the  enlisted  system  is  essentially  a 
closed  system  (as  discussed  in  the  DoD  response  to  Finding  E) .  In 
some  cases,  permitting  additional  retention  may  be  preferred  by  the 
Service.  The  Army  reported  that  the  excess  retention  during  the 
period  was  an  effort  to  minimize  accessions  so  that  a  high  level  of 
recruit  quality  could  be  achieved.  The  Air  Force  reported  that 
increasing  separations  merely  to  move  an  inventory  closer  to  an 
objective  line  often  requires  undesirable  offsetting  actions  in  other 
parts  of  the  force. 

FIWPIMG  G:  CoBiPliance  With  DoD  Enlisted  Force  Hanagement 
Requirements .  The  GAO  found  that,  in  general,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  have  complied  with  the  DoD  enlisted  personnel  management 
requirements.  The  GAO  also  found,  however,  that  both  Services 
consistently  exceeded  the  constraints  on  enlisted  force  career 
content,  without  obtaining  the  required  approval.  The  GAO  reported 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  resolved  deviations 
through  the  budget  review  process  by  reducing  Service  requests  rather 
than  through  the  force  management  review  process. 
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The  GAO  also  found  that  the  Air  Force  has  not  met  the  constraints 
under  DoD  Directive  1304.20  for  (1)  program  objective  force/program 
operating  memorandum  consistency,  (2)  top-6  grade  content,  and 
(3)  career  content.  The  GAO  found  that,  instead,  the  Air  Force 
manages  the  enlisted  force  to  the  top-5  grade  constraint  and 
considers  top-6  constraints  obsolete,  although  the  DoD  does  not 
consider  them  obsolete.  The  GAO  also  found  that  for  grades  E-1/3  to 
E-4,  there  were  large  differences  (20, COO  for  E-1/3  and  E-4)  between 
the  program  objective  force  and  the  program  operating  memorandum. 

The  GAO  observed  that  the  actual  end  strength  was  close  to  the  two 
planned  levels  only  in  FY  1987.  The  GAO  noted  that  Air  Force 
officials  asserted  the  constraint  on  career  content  obsolete  because 
they  only  manage  the  constraints  on  the  top-5  enlisted  grades  and  on 
E-8s  and  E-9s. 

The  GAO  found  that  the  Army  had  met  all  constraints,  except  for 
career  content.  The  GAO  noted  that  the  Army  attributed  the  growth  in 
career  content  to  unusually  high  reenlistment  rates,  accession  cuts, 
and  a  lower  quality  recruiting  pool.  The  GAO  also  observed  the  Army 
does  not  believe  that  reenlistraents  in  excess  of  objective  force 
goals,  while  cutting  accessions,  will  create  unmanageable  peaks  and 
tiroughs  in  the  enlisted  force  profile.  The  GAO  reported  that  the 
enlisted  per.sonnel  profile  in  the  Army's  FY  1988-FY  1992  program 
objective  memorandum  closely  corresponds  to  the  Army' s  program 
objective  force  for  FY  1986,  in  terms  of  aggregate  strength  and 
strength  by  grade.  The  GAO  found  that  the  actual  career  content 
exceeded  the  progran\  objective  force  target  in  FY  1996,  FY  1988,  and 
FY  1989,  by  3,640,  15,825,  and  18,071,  respectively. 

DoD  Response :  Concur . 

FINDING  H:  Compliance  with  Requireit.ent  for  Enlisted  Personnel 
Management  Plans .  The  GAO  reported  that  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  had  met  or  partially  met  five  of  the  seven  plan  content 
requirements.  The  GAO  noted  that  neither  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Army 
plans  met  the  requirement  for  a  match  between  the  program  objective 
force  and  reejuirements  and  for  cost  comparisons.  The  GAO  reported 
that  the  Army  has  the  capability  to  produce  cost  ertimate.s,  but  did 
not  provide  that  information  because  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  not  requested  it .  The  GAO  noted  that  the  Air  Force  does 
not  have  the  specialty  level  of  detail  in  the  program  objective  force 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  match  with  requirements,  or  the  costing 
capability  to  produce  cost  comparisons.  (pp.  43-45/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  Response:  Concur. 
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FIMDING  I;  OSD  la  Revising  Guidance  On  Enlisted  Fere*  Management. 

The  GAO  reported  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
revising  the  enlisted  force  management  guidance,  placing  emphasis  on 
managing  enlisted  seniority  and  military  reductions.  The  GAO  also 
reported  that  the  DoD  Comptroller  is  focusing  on  the  top -5  enlisted 
grade  content  in  its  review  during  the  budget  process,  but  does  not 
consider  the  top-6  enlisted  grade  constraint  obsolete,  and  reduced 
the  Air  Force  FY  1991  budget  subniission  $36.3  million  for  its  top-6 
grade  content. 

The  GAO  also  found  several  instances  of  the  absence  of  historical 
records  indicating  Service  submission  or  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  receipt  of  enlisted  personnel  menagement  plans  anU  progteun 
objective  forces.  The  GAO  noted  that  the  revised  guidance  on 
enlisted  force  management  will  clarify  the  enforcei^ent  of  compliance 
through  the  budget  review  process  and  a  requirement  tc  maintaxn 
historical  records  of  enlisted  personnel  management  plans  and  program 
object  ve  force  submissions,  (pp.  '15-'!0/GAO  Draft  Report) 

bob  Ro  <i<ORse;  Concur.  The  DoD  Comptroller  does  give  special 
attention  to  top-5  enlisted  yriide  content;  however,  the  budget  review 
inclvides  an  evaluation  of  all  grades. 

FIMDING  J;  Incyeaaad  Enlisted  Seniority  and  Its  Coats.  The  GAO 
reported  thar,  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  the  All-Volunteer  Army  set  in 
motion  increases  in  military  personnel  costs.  The  GAO  found  that 
enlisted  seniority  has  been  steadily  increasing  si.nce  FY  1975.  The 
GAO  also  found  that,  despite  efforts  by  the  DoD  Comptroller  to  reduce 
Service  manpower  budget  requests,  the  growth  in  enlisted  seniority 
has  not  taer.  successfully  curbed.  The  GAO  reported  the  following 
regarding  the  growth  in  the  top-6  enlisted  grades: 

-  during  the  Vietnam  era,  the  percentage  in  the  top-6 
enlisted  grades  grew  from  53  to  65  percent; 

-  from  1972  to  197^,  the  percentage  declined,  but  has  since 
steadily  risen  to  exceed  the  Vietnam  era  level; 

-  in  1985,  66.6  percent  of  the  DoD  enlisted  force  was  in  the 
top-6  pay  grades; 

-  the  cumulative  cost  of  the  increase  in  the  top-6  enlisted 
grades  from  1981  to  1985  was  $1  billion; 

-  in  FY  1989  in  the  Air  Force,  a  record  76  percent  of  the 
enlisted  force  was  in  the  top-6  grades;  and 
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-in  FY  1989  in  the  Army,  72  percent  were  in  the  top-6. 

The  GAO  concluded  that,  during  the  period  FY  1986  through  FY  1989, 
both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  proportion  of  career  personnel  increased 
while  the  total  end  strengths  decreased.  The  GAO  also  concluded, 
during  the  3  to  4  years  it  examined,  both  Services  exceeded  their 
planning  objectives  for  career  content.  The  GAO  asserted  that  a  more 
senior  force  brings  (1)  higher  current  costs,  (2)  greater  future 
retirement  benefits  payments,  and  (3)  increased  current  costs  of 
certain  benefits  such  as  medical  and  housing.  The  GAO  estimated 
that,  for  FY  1969,  the  number  of  personnel  above  the  planned  career 
content  objective  increased  actual  personnel  costs  by  $28.6  million 
for  the  Air  Force  and  $32.4  million  for  the  Army.  The  GAO  further 
concluded  that  enlisted  seniority  in  the  Air  Force  and  Army  has 
continued  to  grow  despite  efforts  by  the  DoD  Comptroller  to  constrain 
it .  The  GAO  reported  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force 
Management  and  Personnel)  has  directed  the  Services  to  change  the  way 
they  manage  enlisted  personnel,  but  the  GAO  expressed  concern  that 
the  most  effective  mix  of  junior  and  senior  enlistad  persorhiel  may 
not  be  achieved.  It  addition,  the  GAO  concluded  that,  while  the  DoD 
has  attempted  to  constrain  the  growth  in  enlisted  seniority  through 
the  budget  review  process,  it  has  not  established  criteria  to 
Now  on  pp.  40'43.  deter^'ne  the  level  of  seniority  needed,  (pp.  48-53/GAO  Draft 

Rcpc.  .c! 

DoD  Response:  Partially  concur.  The  DoD  agrees  with  the  GAO 
findings  regarding  growth  in  career  content  since  the  mid  1970s,  the 
fact  that  Army  and  Air  Force  actual  career  content  exceeded  their 
proc'varr.  objective  force  from  FY  1986  to  FY  1989,  and  the  efforts  by 
See cornment 5.  the  DoD  Comptroller  to  constrain  career  growth.  The  DoD  does  not, 

however,  fully  concur  with  the  finding  on  the  results  of  increased 
career  content.  The  GAO  reports  only  the  negative  aspects  associated 
with  career  content,  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  the  Department 
should  minimize  career  content .  Higher  career  content  also  several 
positive  aspects,  to  include  (1)  higher  readiness  postures,  (2)  a 
more  experienced,  and  thus  a  more  productive  force,  (3)  an  enhanced 
capability  for  expanding  or  mobilizing,  and  (4)  reduced  accession  and 
training  costs,  In  addition,  increased  career  content  will  become  a 
necessity  if  the  emerging  new  force  levels  require  increased  manning 
of  selective  units  below  required  levels.  Further,  the  GAO  reports 
career  content  has  increased  since  the  all  volunteer  force  was 
established  in  1973,  but  does  not  note  that  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  all  volunteer  force  was  to  improve  retention. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  growth  in  career  content  has  been  generally 
viewed  by  the  Department  as  a  positive  consequence  of  the  all 
volunteer  force.  As  the  GAO  points  out,  the  Department  has  recently 
instructed  the  Services  to  define  the  relationship  between 
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Now  on  p.  43. 


See  comment  2. 


Now  on  p.  43. 


See  comment  6. 


reqairements  and  career  content.  Once  this  relationship  is  defined, 
a  career  content  objective  can  be  established.  That  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  enlisted  management 
plan,  TOPCAP,  includes  objectives  for  both  grade  content  and  career 
content.  The  plan  has  already  resulted  in  several  policy  decisions 
by  the  Air  Force  to  align  existing  career  content  to  the  objective. 


***** 

BECOMIEMDATIONS 


RECOmEMDATIOM  1 :  The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
require  return  to  the  use  of  the  objective  force  as  a  more  stable, 
long  term  target,  (p.  53/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  Raspo^ca:  Partially  Concur.  In  the  planned  revision  of  DoD 
Directive  1304.20  on  enlisted  force  management,  the  Department 
intends  to  require  that  the  Services  develop  a  set  of  long  range 
personnel  managt-nent  objectives  in  select  areas  such  as  grade 
content,  career  jontent,  and  promotions  in  addition  to  the  current 
grade  and  ye^vi  of  service  profile  of  the  enlisted  objective  force. 
The  Depart.^. -..r  does  not,  however,  intend  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  "toady  state  objective  (see  DoD  response  to  finding  E) .  Initial 
staffing  of  the  revised  Directive  is  scheduled  for  May  1991. 

RECOWENDATION  2;  The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
require  the  Services  to  manage  their  enlisted  personnel  more  closely 
to  the  progi.am  objective  force  target — particularly  with  regard  to 
the  career  force — and  provide  writtt^n  justification  when  deviations 
are  necessary.  (p.  53/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  Response:  Concur.  The  Department  will  continue  to  require  the 
Services  to  justify  whon  they  deviate  from  their  program  objective 
force.  This  will  continue  to  be  accomplished  primarily  through  the 
Decision  Planning  and  Review  Board  process  and  the  Department's 
rev.iew  of  the  Service  budgets.  In  addition,  once  long  range  enlisted 
personnel  management  objectives  are  established  with  each  Service, 
justification  will  be  required  where  the  Service  Six  Year  Defense 
Plan  does  not  plan  for  the  achievement  of  the  enlisted  objectives. 
Each  Service  will  be  required  to  establish  personnel  management 
objectives  within  1  year  of  issuance  of  the  revised  DoD  Directive 
1304.20. 
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Now  on  p.  43. 


RECOWCWPATIOM  3:  The  GAO  recoiranended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
develop  guidance  on  how  to  determine  the  level  of  seniority  needed. 

(p.  53/GAO  Draft  Report) 

Pod  Rasponce:  Concur.  The  Department  will  develop,  in  coordination 
with  the  Services,  guidance  on  the  relationship  between  career 
content  and  grade  requirements.  This  guidance  will  be  included  in 
the  revised  DoD  Directive  1304.20.  The  revised  DoD  Directive  1304.20 
on  enlisted  force  m2unagement  will  then  require  that  each  Service 
establi  'i  an  objective  for  career  content  (see  DoD  response  to 
Recommei  lation  1  and  2) . 
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The  following  are  gao’s  comments  on  the  Department  of  Defense’s  letter 
dated  August  20, 1990. 


GAO  Comments 


1.  When  we  began  the  review,  we  were  looking  at  European  force  reduc¬ 
tions  that  primarily  affect  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Later,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  all  services  would  undergo  reductions,  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  did  not  have  comparable  enlisted  force  management 
data. 

2.  DOD  misconstrued  the  discussion  in  the  report  concerning  steady  state 
objectives,  as  neither  our  conclusions  nor  recommendations  called  for 
managing  to  a  steady  state  objective.  We  agree  with  dod’s  comment  that 
an  ideal  steady  state  objective  could  not  be  achieved  unless  nothing 
changed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  dod  stated  that  it  will  revise  its 
enlisted  force  management  guidance  to  require  the  sei*vices  to  develop  a 
set  of  long-range  personnel  management  objectives  in  select  areas  such 
as  grade  structure,  career  content,  and  promotions  as  well  as  the  current 
grade  and  year  of  service  profile  of  the  enlisted  objective  force. 

3.  We  incorporated  the  technical  information  provided  by  dod  in  the 
•  ext. 

4.  We  do  not  believe  that  policy  changes  have  been  made  on  a  timely 
enough  basis,  as  evidenced  by  the  6-7  year  durations  of  the  peaks  and 
valleys. 

5.  While  higher  career  content  may  have  these  positive  aspects  in  the 
short  run,  it  in  effect  mortgages  the  future  because  when  the  higher 
career  content  eventually  leaves  the  service,  the  force  will  have  the 
opposite  characteristics.  Further,  although  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  was  to  improve  retention,  it  should  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  level  needed. 

6.  Because  the  justifications  are  presented  as  discussion  in  meetings, 
there  is  no  written  record  documenting  the  justifications.  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  internal  control  standards  require  written  evidence  of  ah  perti¬ 
nent  aspects  of  transactions  and  other  significant  events  of  an  agency. 
The  documentation  should  be  complete  and  accurate  and  should  facili¬ 
tate  tracing  the  transaction  or  event  and  related  information  before  it 
occurs,  while  it  is  in  process,  to  after  it  is  completed. 
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